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LEGEND OF “KILL DEVIL HOLE.” 


a 


HERE is a little conical camp, 
Contrived of a framework of spruce, 
With splits newly riven of hemlock, 
Exuding an odorous juice. 
A lawn from the door gently sloping, 
To lave in the river’s bright gleam: 
A pathway by feet daily trodden 
Quite smooth to the edge of the stream. 


In front of the wigwam an eddy, 
Beyon¢ a precipitous shore, 
Where the foam dashes down with madness, 
And whirls with monotonons roar; 
Aud bubbles, formed in the seething, 
Are tossed by the waves to the shore— 
Then, floating awmle iit,the eddy, 
Come up and break at the door. 


At eve, throngh the dusk of the gloaming, 
Leonta, with love's yearning soul, 
Awaiteth her husband's returning 
From his nets at ‘‘ Kill Devil Hole.”’ 
And often and often she looketh, 
Where sunset reddens the west, 
For glimpse of his bark boat careering 
Far upon the stream’s foaming crest. 


(For danger lurks there in the chasm; 
Elf-goblins make it their home; 

The phantoms that flit there and flutter. 
Are winding sheets wrought of the foam.) 


In vain! and with tearful misgivings, 
Till darkness settles at last! 
Eyes strained and swelled with long weeping* 
A messenger cometh at last— 
A waif drifting slow in the eddy, 
A form through the dusk dimly seen— 
Drifting slow, with a chuckle and ripple, 
Like cadences soft of Undine. 


With motion so strange and nncertain, 
It seems both to come and retreat;* 

Till finally, fears all confirming, 
A corpse floateth up to her feet. 

Heaven rest the agonized watcher! 
Forfend her from pain evermore! 

Poor heart! now stilled by its breaking, 
Like the bubbles that broke by her door. 


The wind sweepeth by with a flurry, 
And swiftly the wild waters roll; 
But neither winds or waves shall efface, 
The legend of ‘‘Kill Devil Hole.” 
—Hallock’s Fishing Tourist. 





Rrprne on A Raru.—[{If we have obtained our vernacu- 
lar from Old England, even to retaining some ot their ob- 
solete words, some of their customs, stamped as American- 
isms, can be traced back to its English source.—Ep.] ‘‘If 
a cases of conjugal infidelity be discovered in West York- 
shire—and it is almost sure to be discovered if it exist in 
such places—tke ‘lads o* the village’ will not neglect to 
avenge it. The offender’s effigy will perhaps be paraded 
through the village and burnt at the culprit’s door, amidst 
shouts of contempt and derision, two or three nights in 
succession; and in very fiagrant cases the antiquated prac- 
tice known as ‘riding the steng’ 1s resorted to. I have my- 
self witnessed this practice within the last five years. The 
‘steng’ is a long pole, upon which the offender is set astride, 
and marched shoulder-high through the village, anybody 

at liberty to salute the victim with a missile as he is 
borne along. A man ar remains in a place after hav- 
ing been subjected to this humiliating punishment, prefer- 
ring to take his ‘diminished head’ to some remote region 
where he can live unknown. The feeling from which such 
as these were ne has not yet departed 

the races who inhabit West Yorkshire, and so long as 

it survives the morality of people must necessarily remain 


Che Hatches at Creedmoor. 


—The third competition for the Turf, Field and Farm 
Challenge Badge, presented by the Messrs. Bruce, took 
place at Creedmoor on Saturday last, under the same condi 
tions as heretofore—that is, the competitors were required 
to fire five rounds at 200 yards, off hand, using rifles weigh- 
ing less than ten pounds, with a trigger pull of not under 
three pounds, the hits on the bull’s eye (eight inches square) 
counting four, on the centre (two feet square) counting 
three, and on any other part of the target (six feet by four) 
counting two, the highest possiple score, therefore, being 
twenty. The badge has to be won three times before 
becoming the property of the winner, and has been won be- 
fore by Capt. J. Bodine with ascore of 17; Capt. Geo. W. 
Wingate, score 18; J. T. B. Collins, score 16. In this in- 
stance Mr. L. C. Ballard, of Yonkers, was the winner, his 
score being 16. Capt. Wingate came very near getting it 
for the second time, scoring 14 in four shots, tieing the win- 
ner ou every shot but one, when a defective cartridge which 
dropped the bullet within fifty feet, scored him a round 0 
and destroyed his chances. 

As has been before remarked, the military rifles were 
found to shoot with full as much accuracy as the fine sport- 
ing weapons, the second and third highest scores being 
made with them. It was noticeable also how fatal to ex- 
treme accuracy is the possession of honors, or even the 
strong probability of winning them. Mr. Collins, the for- 
mer holder of the badge, although recognized as one of the 
steadiest shots on the range, seldom or never averaging less 
than 15, only scored 14. Gen. Meserole, who had made 
five consecutive bull’s eyes just beforethe match,only made 
15. McMillan, who had recently scored 17 and 18 several 
times, only made 16. Baker, who won the Adjutant Gen 
eral’s prize in the recent State competition, made but 14. 

The total entries were forty-three, including most of the 
“champions.” We were pleased to observe several non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the Regular Army, be- 
longing to the Engineer Corps a‘ Willet’s Point, participa- 
ting in the competition, and think that the effect of the 
army taking an interest in rifle practice cannot but be bene- 
ficial to al concerned. If all the Regular officers took the 
same interest in the subject as has been shown by General 
Abbot, Gen. Ord, Capt. King, and a few others, such oc- 
currences as the Modoc war would seldom be heard of, and 
the desertions from the ranks would be greatly diminished. 

The following is the score: 


Name. Arm. co 

Ts BR oii c cc iiss eke Remington sporting...... |3 34 16 
sic dicta tkinscnase noes Ward Burton.............} 244 
F. M. McMillan, 7th N.G....... Remington Military...... j224 
Ses vide cicceve tennde Remington sporting.. ... 824 
Be es Pe Dives sccccccess Remington —s Sine ta \3 32 
Fe PR vacices dda ciee'dscoes |Sharpe sporting.. ....... 3 3 
N. Engel, 9th N.G.............. Remington military...... 
A. Anderson, 4th N.J........... Winchester...............| 
E. N. Sanford, 7th N. G......... Sharpe ne Piscktas 50 
Gen. J. V. Meserole.......... .. | | i aieereerer 
Sergeant Collins, U.S. E........ Springfield............... | 

| 


BE I a's cv cciawieicok end DES a denihighancko'e 
Leon Packer, 22d N. G... .--|Remington military 

J. L. Price, 7th N. G... Ee 
J.T. B. Collins. . 










A. oa 

Sergt. Henderson, 9th N. G ee military. ..... 

$: . Robbins, 7th N. G......... a S ontdda iin neal 
ington sporting...... I 

|Bomingtoa spertian Gemead } 


. Bodine 
H. A. Gildersleeve, 12th N. G.... 
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In a Sweepstake match which followed the Tuzj eld and 
Farm Badge, Messrs. A. Pyle, Seventy-ninth; Thomas 
Floyd, T. B. Collins, and C. L. Fincke, Twenty-third, won 
prizes. 


A number of projects are on foot at Creedmoor. The 
Seventh are at work getting up a competition for the fa- 
mous ‘‘st6ve-pipe battery,” which created such a furore at 
their Saratoga encampment. This is intended to be open 
to all the companies, without limit as to the number of 
competitors, the company having the five best shots to be 
the winners. This renowned piece of ordnance is one of 
the heir-looms of the Seventh, and the struggle for its pos- 
session will cause as much excitement in their ranks as if it 
was worth $2,000, instead of $200. 

Messrs. Remington & Co. are also getting up an addi- 
tional prize in the shape of a ‘‘Diamond Badge,” to be shot 
for at long range—that is, 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. This 
is a project which speaks highly for the interest taken by 
this firm in the progress of the Rifie Association, for it is 
just what is needed to induce their members to. take up 
long range practice. 


The idea of these badges, such as the Turf Field and 
Farm, the Amateur Club, and that of Remington & Co. is 
very happy. They keep up a constant interest in the range, 
and not only make it popular but constantly develop good 
shots. A project is under discussion to build a club house 
at Creedmoor. The need of some accomodations is greatly 
felt, and Mr. H. C. Popperhusen has expressed an intention 
of erecting some structure on his property adjoining. 
Whether this will be in the shape of a large building or de- 
tached cottages is now under discussion; but the former 
plan is the more popular. At a conversation after the 
match, representatives from the Seventh, Ninth, Twenty- 
second and Twenty-third Regiments, the Amateur Club, 
together with Mr. Bethel Burton, have expressed their wil- 
lingness to hire rooms, if such a building should be erected. 

The idea of having a match of the officers of the First 
and Second Divisions of ‘the National Guard on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day has been given up, the season being too late, and 
the calls upon the time of the officers of the Association 
during the recent match having been too engrossing to per- 
mit them to go into another this fall. 


General Shaler is indefatigable in pushing the work on 
the range, and in a short time all the raised butts will be 
replaced by timber ones. 

A number of the members are agitating the subject of 
putting up a ‘‘running man” by private subscription, the 
Association not being in funds at present to warrant the ex- 
penditure. This is a subject that directly concerns our gen- 
tlemen sportsmen, and they should take a hand in the mat- 


ter. No mark can be prepared better calculated to train - 


the eye and hand than to practice at the figure of a man 
moving at the rate of ten miles an hour, and we trust in the 
interest of good shooting, that the matter will-not be al- 
lowed to rest until Creedmoor is provided witi the necessa- 
ry appliances for such practice. 

Next Saturday, November Ist, the badge of the American 
Rifle Club will be shot for. This badge has been won twice by 
Captain John Bodine and once by Mr. J. P. M. Richards. 

At the request of the various regiments we publish the 
score in detail of the winning teams at the late Grand Match 
held at Creedmoor on the 8th of this month. 


FIRST DIVISION MATCH.—COMPETITION III. 






Won by the Twenty-second Regiment Team. . 
yards “Teta, “garda Tou. Tete 
22342) 13 ($3002) 8 | @ 
32322) 12 00004 4 | 6 
1893333) 15 Bessa 13 |. 8 

88228 18 (42044) 14 2 | 
22423 18 20084 9 |. @ 
92322) 12 ozoo3 5 T 
33234) 15 (83232) 13 | 2° 
98282) 12 (222828) 12 4 
18422 14 [00000 o | 14 
22022 8 (03342 12 | 2% 
$3323) 14 |[84332) 1 29 
82842} 4 0080 3 | 7 
15 108 263 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








SECOND DIVISION PRIZE.—COMPETITION IV. 
Won by the Twenty-third Regiment Team. . 























At 200 At 500 Grand 
yarde. Total. yards. Total. Tota. 
Capt. C. J. Sands........... 23220) 9 008300' 8 | 2 
Sgt. J. H. Frothingham......23223 12 (23040 9 21 
Sgt. A. Bunce............ 2222) 10 (84024 13 | @B 
Pvt. J. M. Allen....: lave 83222) 11 00022 4 ;, 6 
Pvt. J. H. Sterns........ 2233) 13 (00002) 2 15 
OL. Oi Denes bp rise. 2000 2 | 2 
Pvt. 8. J. Kellog, Jr.... 2042) 10 (02402 8 18 
Jno Drummond........ 33033] 12 | | 12 
SO Ee (03233 11 120200 4 15 
D. N. Carrington......... }0 222 2) 8 [00200 2 10 
Be TE os occ vesccee. 24822! 13 (00003 8 16 
| a oe 32234) 14 (82000 5 | 19 
125 53 178 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL PRIZE.—COMPETITION V. 
At 500 yards. Total. 
RI oh code cu scabies igise econ ieed se exon 02202382) 11 
IE bike S05) Gare e hase veces cuss 0024434 17 
i, ods ck sb gbahaainbaasre seen’ 32433390) 18 
ee reer ees 10444844) 23 
Sgt. Murphy.... 0042203) 11 
Sgt, Magner...... 130443483] 21 
iis. ss vp konkoeee sve seuwe ue we 122038848 17 
SE i vaivexscacecicesinsnsesieesents 18432342] 21 
5 nc'siss po v'ses bv ase'es seo 13432324) 21 
ies Goat ebdkedpverens wees 0030300) 6 
oo. SS are ee w2eee- (99324383 21 
PYCRMOMMENBR. 0. ope s00ccnnecns sens tedeces coos 84444383] 24 
211 
Arm, Remington. 
STATE PRIZE.—COMPETITION VII. 
Won by the Twenty-second Regiment Team. 
At 200 At 500 Grand 
yards. Total. yards. Total. Total. 
Lieut. Horsfall. ....... ... 24233) 14 |4022,2) 10 24 
Lieut. Dunning............. 22232 11 40000 4 15 
Sgt. Major Roux (823822) 18 (80043) 19 23 
Dr. Maj. Strube......... 822438] 14 '23423) 14 | 2 
Sgt. Murphy ...............132323 13 20000) 2 | 
SEER oo oo ccs oc ose 88823) 14 |42384| 16 | 30 
Sgt. Freeman.............. 82240 I (32430 12 | 23 
Pee DROME. cc ceceeseccses 24433) 16 (42432) 15 31 
Pvt. Lockwood............. 23223) 12 23334 15 | 22 
a 83223 13 |43330, 18 26 
PAE COORE ones o0ss00cncne soose2] 7 | .... | |g 
Pvt. Carmichael............ 124443) 17 30443) 14 | 31 
155 125 280 
Arm, Remingson. 
GATLIN MATCH.—COMPETITION VII. 
Won by the Seventy-ninth Regiment. 
At 500 yards. Total. 
ND. 535445 saksicbaiwahovsaeecsenbe baat 4433433) 4 
IIE, Chin cnn iGnk-cnetenna pens vn accndands ...2328423) 19 
I ea oe dcpeuecs ontceesss sien ens ..124230038 14 
ER do bicisgcinweanen Gu taba deeees t0¥p ceed ../40384423 19 
SREDEO io tsas ovcsin <hcKsverbeayeno specs: $s ..(0203032| 10 
NOI, ois. g5n' 6 oasis Shinn 5-0 cig na cspa' aw ..183832424) 2 
IE Sco icinhig ui cack biedsvscsee neeracepr eee 43842040 1% 
EE cia is. cov se heoSoy soeseeeereesbacehes 2222232) 15 
ii ag casa vedose'eavarwsia cde’ s eberes 10303330) 12 
a errs 23230: 16 
Pvt. Molloy 220220 8 
Meee oSas Sot nd ls tasesebionanestuwcany ..143443832) & 
199 
Arm, Remington. 
——— oo - 
A WILD GOOSE CHASE. 
singnintrlialee-tirsane 


Eprror ForrEst AND STREAM :— 

What a pleasant and suggestive name your paper bears. 
‘‘ForEsT AND STREAM”—it is positively refreshing on a sul- 
try day, and is always indicative of benefit to the physical, 
mental, and moral man. It is not my intention, however, 
to moralize, but to write the simple history of a short jour- 
ney W. and I made last spring in quest of recreation 
and geese. It was about the ist of April that we took the 
cars at Hunter’s Point, and started for West Hampton on 
the south shore of Long Island, distant seventy-five miles 
from New York. 

At a depot called ‘‘the Manor,” we took the Sag Harbor 
branch of the road, and after trayeling some twelve miles 
reached our destination. Darkness had set in when we 
left the train, and the deserted look of everything around 
was calculated to remove all enthusiasm. 

But we found ‘‘Wes” waiting for us, and one look into 
his genial face, and one sound of his cheery voice, entirely 
banished loneliness. 

The ride of a mile was soon made, as old Grey was kept 
in a lively trot by sundry whacks of the whip, and in a few 
minutes we reached the modest but hospitable dwelling of 
Mr. Nathan Raynor. It is marvelous how soon a crack- 
ling fire, pleasant faces, and a well filled table will remove 
embarrassment and give one a perfectly home feeling. It 
wrought this change in us. At once we feltat home. And 
we did full justice to Mrs. Raynor’s fare. 

After supper our traps were got in readiness for the next 
day’s sport; inthe meanwhile, however, we listened to stories 

* of duck and goose shooting by our Captain, who was to be 
Clark Raynor, and ascertained, too, that twice a year—spring 
and fall—fine shooting could be had. 

Ata late hour we were shown to our rooms, with the 
words, ‘‘we will call you at four for breakfast,” and we 
went to bed to dream of ducks and geese. It seemed as if 
we had just fallen asleep, when a knock upon the door and 
the words, ‘‘time to get up,” aroused us. We hastily dress- 
ed, partook of a hearty breakfast, put on our rubber suits, 
stepped’into our boats (the house is by the water) sailed 
three-quarters of a mile across the bay, and landed at 
Picket Point. Alas! the first day was foggy and we return- 
ed with only one bird. On the second was a north-easter 
that soon drove us to a warm shelter. But the third 
dawned beautifully with a stiff north-west wind, just what 
we warited, and during that day and two hours af the fol- 
lowing morning, we killed eighteen geese and ten ducks. 

The only thing to which I objected, was being obliged to 
lie flat on my back in such coffin-looking boxes, and when 

were around to hear-the softly whispered caution of 
the Captain ‘hush, don’t move.” I protest, Mr. Editor, 
that it is hardly fair to stow away 175 pounds of flesh and 
bone in so narrow a place, and then not have the privilege 
of moving, when you feel the more inclined to do so be- 
cause you know you must not. 


The recollection of that day’s sport is a pleasant memory. 
It was genuine pleasure. When the geese were circling 
round us, and each moment coming nearer, every faculty 
“seemed supernaturally active.” Every nerve tingled with 
excitement, and the blood coursed swiftly through every 
vein. 

Often since, when tired with writing, have my thoughts 
gone back to that day, and I have laid aside my pen to 
shoot every goose over again. 

To all in quest of a few days of delightful and healthy 
recreation, I commend our hospitable hostess, and her 
worthy sons, our accommodating Captain and the genial, 
whole-souled ‘‘Wes.” Yours, J. C. DuTCHER. 


Bound Brook, N. Y., Oct. 1873. 
————— 


HOW WOLVES HUNT DEER. 


ig a 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

Ralph—“‘ Roaring Ralph from the rising Sun,” he called 
himself—a tough old trapper standing six feet four in his 
moccasins, and well proportioned otherwise, who though 
prodigiously self-conceited and boastful as to his strength 
and miraculous exploits, yet possessed many of those 
elements of character that made him a welcome partner 
among those sinewy pioneers of the woods; for with a 
rollicking devil-may-care way coupled with a genuine 
eagerness to do favors to others, he really had the strength 
of ayoung giant and the courage of a lion. 

Ralph I say, was mad; he came by our camp that morn- 
ing in a towering rage, swearing he would have the reptile’s 
pelt, if he had ‘‘ ter send clar ter York State for a dozen of 
ther steel traps,” and he had reason for his billious outburst. 
A fisher for the second time had taken almost the entire 
length of his line of dead falls and tore them all to pieces, 
thus wiping out the labor of many days. An old fisher is 
often a great pest to the trappers, for he is too cunning to 
go into a deadfall as he ought, like other animals, (and 
steel traps in those days were costly and hard to get), but 
would surely sneak around behind, tear down the back 
part of the trap, seize the bait or martin or sable, if any 
happened to be therein, and then on to the next, repeating the 
trick throughout the whole line. Four fingers of Scoota- 
wauboo, with a smoke, put Ralph in a better humor; and 
when I told him that if he would wait until I put a patch 
on the sole of one of my moccasins, I would go with him 
over his line, the last wrinkle of displeasure passed from 
his face. 

The line led along the bottom a mile or so, thenupa 
ravine or gulch and over the mountain some four or five 
miles to another water course beyond. 

We had rebuilt, baited and set eight or ten of the falls, 
and were toiling up the mountain side dragging our trail 
(a deer’s head) behind us, when my attention was attracted 
by the howling of wolves farther up the mountain, this not 
being a very common thing in the day time, I said: ‘‘Ralph, 
what’s up? There is something to pay among those var- 
mints.” Ralph stopped and listened a moment, then turning 
to me with an eager twinkle in his eye, said: ‘George, do 
you want to see some fun? If we hurry I reckon we can 
get there in time—those devils are driving a deer around 
the mountain, and this crust will cut his legs so that they 
will get him, sure. Now up on top of the mountain is a 
lake, (they call them all lakes, even if they don’t contain an 
acre of water),-the deer when hard pressed will make for 
that lake, not thinking, the fool, about its being froze over, 
and if we can get there in time you'll see how quick a pack 
o’ wolves will make mince-meat of the critter.” Up we 
went as fast as we could and do it silently. We crossed 
the runway where the deer and pack had passed 
several times around the brow of the mountain 
and arrived in view of the opening containing the 
lake. Approaching cautiously we peered through, and 
there, sure enough, was a magnificent deer being driven 
around on the ice by a couple of wolves, within a circle of 
a score or more of the scoundrels, sitting on their haunches 
and licking their chops in eager anticipation of the morsel 
they knew would soon be within their reach, the poor vic- 
tim, with labored breath and eyes almost starting from 
their sockets, passing and repassing on the inner circle. 
His strength was failing fast, while the places of his pur- 
suers were taken by fresh racers every second or third 
round. 

The lake, nearly of a circular form, probably one-cighth 
of a mile in diameter, was bordered (on our side at least) 
with a narrow fringe of dwarf evergreens, giving us a fine 
opportunity to crawl up within a couple of rods of the 
backs of the nearest wolves. I was impatient to pour a 
broadside into the said backs, but Ralph checked me, say- 
ing ‘‘hold on until he falls, and then we'll give it to them.” 
Ralph carried a heavy double rifle; my gun was a double 
barrel, rifle and shot (and I have it yet, a remembrance of 
old times, for 1 furnished me my only food for many a day), 
the rifle carrying a peaked ball of forty to the pound, the 
other loaded with buckshot. 

We watched with strained eyes and bated breath the 
cold-blooded race. Once the deer fell to his knees, and 
there was a start around the whole circle; but gathering 
himself he kept on his course another round. His pursu- 
ers would nip him in the flank and then jump back, their 
razor-like teeth of course drawing blood every time, until 
the snow of the track was reddened its entire length. 

The noble deer, finally weakened by the loss of so much 
blood and the unequgl contest, gave up, and with a de- 
spairing groan, almost human in its accents, fell a little 
quartering from us and about twelve or fourteen rods dis- 
tant, and almost in the twinkling of an eye was covered by 








a mass of yelping, snarling devils. ‘‘Now, now!” whispered 
Ralph, and raising up we let them have it. Bang, bang— 
four barrels (two simultaneously) into that writhing heap, 
then we drew our knives and rushed toward them. Well, 
you may wel] believe there was a scattering among the 
cowardly things. We killed only two outright (I have 
often wondered why we didn’t kill more), but wounded I 
don’t know how many, three of which we afterward got 
by shooting over again. I had calculated on a pound or 
two of the meat for a broil, but as sure as that I never told 
a lie, though it took less time than I would in telling this 
were I talking -instead of writing. When we reached the 
spot all we found was a heap of bloody bones, neither hide, 
meat, nor insides; not an ounce of flesh was left on that 
crimson rack; picked clean in apparently not certainly 
more than one hundred seconds. A poor chance a human 


being would stand in such company. 
Another time I may tell how Ralph bagged his repftile. 


JACOBSTAFF. 
———_—_—_—__—9 0 
UNSEASONABLE TROUT. 
Rikicgesneege 


BANGOR, Maine, October 26th, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Will you allow me to call out through your journal the 
opinion of the angling fraternity, sporting men generally, 
and pisciculturists, as to the correct close time for trout, 
always holding in view the keeping up of the stock of a 
fishery rather than the quality of the food, in a sanitary 
point of view. Asa healthful article of food we do not 
regard the trout as fit to be eaten after the 1st of Septem- 
ber, as they then begin to become slimy, white, and soft; 
the general health of the fish deteriorating rapidly prepara- 
tory to spawning, although they do not yet crowd into the 
streams as later in the season, when they are looking 
for their spawning grounds. Therefore, the pleasure of 
killing may still be indulged in by those who either have 
no taste or palate to mark the difference between a fish in 
or out of season, or those who like to indulge the mere ani- 
mal pleasure of killing. We think it would be well that 
the rod should be laid aside for the gun the 1st of Septem- 
ber. The laws of our State prescribe the 1st of October as 
the commencement of the close season for trout, togue, 
and land-locked salmon. We think this too late, not en- 
tirely from the cause that the fish are then crowded into all 
the streams, deserting the lakes and ponds, but thus afford- 
ing unlimited slaughter to the merest tyro, for we believe 
that the mischief then done by the rod is but a mere tithe 
of the evil. It is that the limit legalizes the sale of trout 
in our markets, and it is at this time when they are crowded 
into the streams that the villainous pot-hunter and poacher 
sweep the net and ply the murderous spear and grapple, 
and glut the markets not only here, but of New York and 
other States with their spoils. Your trout were then in 
perfect season, and the bare fact of the habits of the fish 
rendering them such an easy prey at this period to the 
poacher should be a sufficient argument to every true angler 
for limiting rather than extending the close time. © 

Unfortunately, this last winter a special law in favor of a 
popular place of resort for anglers was engineered through 
our legislature at Augusta. It allows trout fishing ona 
certain lake until the 15th of October. Our markets have 
been overstocked with trout, most of them bearing unmis- 
takable marks of the seine. The wardens of the State 
were powerless, for they could not discriminate between a 
trout caught in the privileged waters or§those caught five 
miles distant in some lake where the law does not apply. 
Hotel keepers living near good trouting waters could see 
no reason why they and their interests should be ignored 
in favor of those who could better afford the loss of guests, 
and the people at large were disgusted at what seemed to 
them partiality and injustice. In fact, the whole State 
was and is demoralized so far as enforcement of the internal 
fishery laws is concerned. 

We wish it were possible for the Dominion Government 
and our Northern Statcs to unite with us in passing co-op- 
erative laws forbidding the sale of any fish in any of the 
States severally when the species of fish offered for sale 
was forbidden to be caught or sold in another State. We 
should thus strike a deadly blow at the poacher and pot- 
hunter, and do more for the protection of the products of 
forest and stream than has been brought to pass for many 
years. During our close months here our trout are run 
into the neighboring States and sold, and large numbers are 
brought into. our markets from New Brunswick. 

I may as well here refer to a most destructive abuse, which 
every true angler should interest himself in breaking down. 
I allude to the custom of counting by number rather 
than the weight of fish caught. It should be a rule at 
every sporting resort to fine every man who brings home in 
his kreel a fish. of less weight than'-a half pound. I have 
known men calling themselves anglers boasting in our local 
papers of a count of one hundred and fifty trout, most of 
which had the bars still on, and not one fish of a pound 


weight in the lot. 8. 
io 


DOES SAW DUST KILL FISH? 
EE 


Honeoye Fats, N. Y., October 15, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

In reply to the letter of fred. E. Ranger, Glen’s Falls, 
N. Y., which you referred to me, I would say: ‘The saw 
dust and refuse from the tanneries on the upper Hudson 
will undoubtedly prove a se ious obstacle to stocking the 
river with salmon as suggested by ‘‘Piscator.” I do 
not know how far the theory is true that saw dust kilis 
trout by clogging their gills; in fact I have always had a 
doubt of it—but that it will speedily depopulate a stream 
by ruining the spawning beds and killing all ova there de 
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posited, is sure. The salmon, like the trout, usually choose 
a spawning place below an eddy; here there is generally a 
fine bed of gravel which has been gathered from different 
parts of the stream and deposited clean and fit for the re- 
ception of the fish’s eggs. Here also, the smothering saw 
dust gathers, and either kills the embryo (if it has keen 
allowed to develop so far), or to use a Hibernicism, nips it 


in the bud. Or if we suppose that through some combina 


tion of currents a certain spawning bed has escaped the 
suffocation to which the rest have been doomed, then in- 
stead of being stifled, the ova is killed by fungus generated 


by the minute perticles of dust which soon decay. 


There is but one remedy for this; the saw mills and tan- 
neries should be compelled to dispose of their rubbish in 
some other manner, and this river should not be allowed to 
become a mere sewer. To give an idea of the amount of 
saw dust that comes down the Hudson every year, I will 
give a description of the deposit at one spot: Between the 
two freight houses of the Albany and Boston railroad at 
Greenbush, there is a ditch or canal eight hundred feet long 
and six feet deep at ordinary low tide; this canal is filled at 
its eastern end every spring during the freshet, and the 
cumpany are obliged to remove it every summer, and their 
scows carry off thousands of yards of almost pure saw dust 
from this place. This canal is cut through an island on the 
eastern shore of the river, and this dust is only the small 
portion that comes down the shore and strikes in behind 
the island at Bath and is deposited at the eastern end of the 


canal. 


Not having examined the river to its sources, I cannot 
say how far this evil extends, nor if there may not be some 
small tributary that is free from it; if there is, then in my 
opinion all that will be required to try the experiment is a 


few fish ways and some stock. 


Albany is going to take water from the river for drinking 
and other purposes, and would very likely prefer to have 


Troy and other cities above refrain from polluting it as 


much as possible, but allows its own sewers to pour in dye 


stuffs and other poisons. 


A few years ago there were analine works there which 


discharged their refuse into the river and struck the fish 


that came in contact with it with instant death; these have 


been removed, but I have noticed other dye stuffs in the 
discharge of the sewers which are probably more or less 
poisonous. 

Some think that the steamboats will scare salmon from 


ascending the river, but it seems hardly possible, for a 
gravid fish is not so easily scared and will often face 


dangers at spawning time that it would not at any other. 


‘*Piscator” says that the Croton is a good spawning 


grout d, and that he knows that ‘‘tne upper waters of the 


Hudson are splendidly adapted for salmon, to say nothing 


of many large brooks running into the river above Lansing- 
burgh.” 

The experiment is certainly worth trying, for inthat way 
only can it be determined, no matter how much we may 
write about it. Yours truly, FrepD. MATHER. 

‘ — ere 

FORESTS AND ANIMALS. 
——-¢——__— 

UROPEAN travellers in this country frequently al- 

lude to the American forest as remarkable for its soli- 
tude and deficiency of animal life. The scarcity of ani- 
mals, I would remark, is not peculiar tothe American wild- 
erness. The same fact has been observed in extensive for. 
ests both in Europe and Asia; and in proportion as the 
traveler penetrates into their interior, he findsa smaller 
number of animals of every species. Birds, insects, and 
quadrupeds will multiply, like human beings, in a certain 
ratio with the progress of agriculture, so long as there re- 
mains a sufficiency of wild wood to afford them a refuge 
anda home. They use the forests chiefly for shelter, and 
the open grounds for forage: the woods are their house 
and the meadows their farm. 

I had an opportunity for observing these facts very 
early in life, when making a pedestrian tour through sev- 
eral of the States. I commenced my journey in autumn, 
and, being alone, I was led to take notes of many things, 
which, had any one accompanied me, would have escaped 
my observation. After passing a few weeks of the winter 
in Nashville, I directed my course through Tennessee and 
Virginia, and was often fed through extensive ranges of 
forest. I never saw birds in any part of the United States 
so numerous as in the woods adjoining the city of Nash- 
ville, which was surrounded with immense corn fields and 
cotton plantations; but, while walking through the countr 
I could not help oe the scarcity of birds and smail 
quadrupeds in the woods, whenever I was ata long dis- 
tance from any village or habitation. Sometimes night 
would draw near before I reached a hamlet or farm-house 
where I might take lodging. On such occasions, the si- 
lence of the woods increased my anxiety, which was im- 
mediately relieved on hearing the cardinal or the mocking- 
bird, whose cheerful notes always indicated my approach 
to cultivated fields and farms. 

That this scarcity of animal life is not peculiar to Ameri- 
can forests, we have the testimony of St. Pierre, who 
says of the singing birds: ‘‘ It is very remarkable that, all 
over the globe, they discover an instinct which attracts 
them to the habitation of man. If there be but a single 
hut in the forest, all the-singing birds in the vicinity come 
and settle around it. Nay, they are not to be found, ex- 
cept in places which are inhabited. I have traveled more 
than six hundred aoe through the forests of Russia, but 
never met with small birds except in the neighborhood of 
villages. On making the tour of fortified places in Russian 
Finland, with the general officers of the corps of engineers 
with which I served, we traveled sometimes at the rate of 
twenty re a day without seeing on the road either vill- 
age or bird; but when we perceived the sparrows flutter- 
ing about we concluded we must be near some inhabited 
place. In this indication we were never once deceived.” 

It may be remarked, however, that birds and quad- 
rupeds do not seek the eres of man when they congre- 

gate near his. habitations. ey are attracted by the in- 
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creased amount of their means of subsistence that follows 
the cultivation of the land. The granivorous birds, no less 
than the insect eaters, are benefited by the extension of ag- 
riculture. Even if no cereal grains are raised, the culti- 
vated fields would supply them, in the product of weeds 
alone, more sustenance than a hundred times the same 
area in. the forest. Before there were any settlements of 
white men in this country, birds and small quadrupeds 
must have ‘congregated chiefly about the wooded borders 
of prairies, on the banks of rivers, in fens and cranberry 


meadows, and around the villages of red men. 


a trapper. 


The sparse inhabitants of the forest, which, if unmolested— 
as in the early period of European civilization—would have 
multiplied in proportion to their increased means of subsis- 
tence, have been, on the contrary, shot by the gunner, en- 
snared by the trapper, and wantonly destroyed by boys for 
amusement, until some species have been nearly extermi- 
ted. Instead of increasing in a ratio with the supplies of 
their natural food, many tribes of them are now more 
scarce than they were in the primitive forest. The small 
birds alone whose prolific habits and dinfinuative size were 


their protection have greatly multipled. 


There are many species of birds which we associate with 
the wild-wood, because they breed and find shelter there; 
but if we watched their habits, we would learn that even 
these solitary birds make the cultivated grounds their princi- 
pal feeding-places. Such are the quail, partridge, and very 
many of our game birds. The quail and the partridge are 
omnivorous, but, like our common poultry are more eager 
to seize a grub or an insect than a grain of corn: A potato 
field is hardly less valuable to a flock of quails than a field 
of corn, and affords more sustenance to the snipe and the 
woodcock, than any other grounds. But these birds, as 
well as others, have diminished as those natural advantages 


have increased that should promote their multiplication. 


Even our sylvias and thrushes, the most timid of all the 
winged tribe, birds hardly ever seen, except in lonely wood 
multiply with the clearings of the country, and the in- 
creased abundance of their insect food. The vesper 
thrushes, that shun the presence of man, and will become 
silent.in their musical evening chants if the rustling of the 
bushes indicates the approach of the human footstep, are 
more numerous in the woods of Cambridge, than in any 
other part of the country. These are chiefly of maple 
filled with underbrush, and afford the birds a harbor and a 
shelter, while the adjoining fields, in a state of the highest 
tillage, supply them plentifully with their natural food, con- 
sisting of worms and the larve of insects. The timid 
habits of these solitary birds are their chief protection. They 
will not expose themselves to observation; and, on the ap- 
proach of a human being, they flee to the woods where 
they arc concealed from the youths who destroy all sorts 
of small game. Birds of this species continue to grow 
more numerous, while the red thrush and cat bird are con- 
stantly diminishing in numbers, because they breed outside 
of the wood, where they are easily discovered.— Woods and 


By- Ways 6f New England. 
el Oe 
INSECT AND ANIMAL MEDICINE. 
——_>__—_. 


NSECTS once formed a class of medicines, considered 
very effective in certain cases, and time was when the 
doctor would order a dose of three gnats or three drops of 


lady-bird milk, just as he might order three grains of calo- 
mel in our day. Wood-lice, ants, and beetles used to be 
prescribed for the toothache. The sacred beetle is eaten 
by the women of Egypt and regarded as an emblem of fer- 
tility. The oil-beetle exudes a deep yellow oil from the 
joints of the legs, which was esteemed diuretic and used in 
rheumatic complaints. In some cases the effects attributed 
to these curious remedies may possibly be produced by 
them, as fcr instance when Turkish women eat, cooked 
with butter, the dlaps sulcata (a sort of beetle) with a view 
to the development of fat; but when the same remedy is re- 
presented as an antidote against earache and the sting of 
the scorpion, we are less inclined to believe in its efficacy. 

In Atwood’s ‘‘Historv of Dominica” we are told that the 
fat of snakes is esteemed an excellent remedy for rheuma- 
tism and sprains; and by the vulgar in Persia a hard green 
substance about the size of a bean, found in the body of a 
certain species of serpent, is reckoned an infallible cure for 
the bites of venomous reptiles. Among the ancients ser- 
pents’ flesh was in high repute as a medicament, and was 
also used for food, like the flesh of the turtle. On the con- 
tinent of Europe vipers have still a place in the popular 
pharmacopeeia, and Mr. Simmonds asserts that the Italians 
to this day ‘‘occasionally regale themselves with a jelly 
made of stewed vipers.” In Guatemala lizards eaten alive 
are supposed to cure cancer. 

As late as 1618 lion’s fat belonged to the materia medica 
of the British pharmacopeia. Among the ancients, Galen 
prescribed it as an antidote for poisons. The smell 6f it 
was said to drive away serpents. The Roman physicians 
had great faith in remedies derived from this animal. 
Pliny enumerates the following: First, as a cosmetic, the 
fat mixed with oil of roses gives delicacy to the complex- 
ion; and secondly, as an unguent, it cures affections of the 
joints. The gall mixed with water cured weak eyes; mixed 
with the fat, and taken internally, it was a remedy for 
epilepsy. Quartan fever was cured by giving to the patient 
the heart roasted, but quotidian fevers were treated with 
the fat and oil of roses. The natives of the Malay peninsula 
eat tiger flesh, believing it to be a specific for all diseases, 
besides imparting to the one who pertakes of it the animal’s 
courage and sagacity. : 

Discarded from the service of the physician, a few mol- 
lusks have found a resting place in the popular materia 
medica. Slugs and snails were anciently and in some parts 
are to this day a popular remedy in consumptive complaints. 
They are sometimesmade into a mucilaginous broth; some- 
times swallowed raw. Snails are to this day kept on sale 
in London markets for this purpose. 

ee 


THE ART OF FRYING FISH. 
eee 


EVERAL kinds of fish are fried when small: such as 
small trouts or troutlets, carps, tench, sun-fish, pike, 


pickerel, flounders, white-fish, black and blue-fish, perch, 
porgy, mullet, weak-fish, herring, bass, and the like, and 
smelts, which never grow above the frying size. b 


When fish or anything else is coo) in a frying-pan 





America was colonized and occupied by civilized people, 
and the forests were swept away with a rapidity unpreve- 
dented in the history of man. Every pioneer was a hun- 
ter, provided with guns and ammunition; every male mem- 
ber of his family over seven years of age was a gunner and 
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with just fat enough te prevent it from burning, it is not 
fried but sautéd, there being two very distinct ways of 
frying. Tofry, means to cook fish or something else im- 
mersed in boiling fat. To sauté, means to cook fish or 
ae else with just enough fat to merely cover the 
bottom of the pan; for instance, small fishes are fried, but 
omelets are sawtéd; potatoes are fried, but parsnips are sautéd. 

Many inexperienced cooks make mistakes on that account; 
they read in some cook books that such article of food is 
good fried, and set to frying it when it should be sautéd and 
vice versa. . 

The fat skimmed from the surface of broth, which is 
beef suet, the trimmings of steaks or on pieces of 
beef melted as directed below, are better for frying pur- 
poses than lard, not flying all over as lard does. 

The fat skimmed from trimmings or from around the 
kidneys of beef, is cut in small pieces, put in an iron pot, 
and set on a rather slow fire. As soon as it begins to melt, 
ladle off the melted part and turn it into a stone or crockery 
jar, which you cover when cold. Put it away in a cool, 
dry and dark place. A careful cook never needs lard for 
frying purposes, but has always more fat than is necessary, 
out of boiling or roasting pieces, and that skimmed on the 
top of broth, sauces and gravies. Some coeks will not take 
the trouble to melt it when the mistress allows as much 
lard and butter as is asked for. 

It is an error to believe that by using much fat to fry, 
the articles fried will taste greasy; if there is not fat enough 
in the pan to completely immerse the objects fried, they 
will certainly taste greasy. It will be the same if the fat is 
not heated enough. It is heated enough when jets of smoke 
ooze out of it, or, when on throwing ea of water in o it, 
it makes a crackling noise. 

When the fat is hot enough, the article that is to be fried 
is dropped into it, and stirred gently now and then with a 
skimmer. When done, it is taken off the pan with the skim- 
mer and turned into acolander, which should rest ona 
dish or bowl to receive the fat that may drop from it. 

If the article to be fried is not completely immersed in 
the fat, the part not immersed will absorb fat, and, as stated 
above, will taste greasy; but if there is fat enough to cover 
it entirely, the intensity of the heat closes the pores, car- 
bonizing the exterior of the article, as it were, and prevent- 
ing it from absorbing any fat. 

If the articles to be fried be tender and somewhat brittle, 
they are put in a wire basket or perforated double bottom 
made for that purpose, and the basket. is plunged into the 
fat. The basket is raised when the articles are fried, and 
held over the pan to let the fat drop; they are then taken 
carefully out of it, placed on a dish, sprinkled with salt, 
and served hot. 

When the frying is done, the pan is put away for a few 
minutes to allow the particles of solid matter that may be 
in it to fall to the bottom of the frying-pan; then it is turn- 
ed irto the jar, gently and slowly, fo as to retain those par- 
ticles in the bottom, and it is put away for another time.— 
Prof. Pierre Blot in To-day. 


OUR ATHLETICS. 
Sa eopemees 


O have been an honorary secretary of an athletic ciub 
meeting, and to have ‘‘pulled off” not one but many 
of those meetifigs successfully, argues an amount of zeal 
and activity and a genius for administration in a man which 
ought to render him an object of admiration. But if an 
honorary secretary of a great athletic celebration is re- 
quired to display an unwonted capacity for business and 
organization, what shall we say of, and what praise bestow 
upon, a functionary of that kind, who combines. with the 
duties of his office those other and far more arduous ones 
of honorary treasurer also ? 

For be it known that though our club was only that of a 
large school or college—if you like that title better, as did 
not a few of the parents of the alwmni—our sports, from 
the uniform success that had invariably attended former 
celebrations, had assumed such colossal proportions as re- 
garded the number of ‘‘events” to be competed for, and 
were held in such high repute by the inhabitants of the 
town, that the better part of two days was taken up before 
we could bring them toa conclusion. So interested, in- 
deed, were the principal tradesmen of the town in the suc- 
cess of our sports that many of the more enthusiastic 
among them actually closed their shops. during the celebra- 
tion; and, what was of far more consequence to us, sent us 
such a plentiful supply of articles from their stock as prizes 
for the ‘‘youthful athletes,” that the treasurer found him- 
self encumbered with an absolute embarras de richesses, and 
was sorely puzzled in the matter of the distribution of 
these costly presents. 

Of course, the treasurer never refused anything gratuit- 
ously presented by an enterprising tradesman, but the mis- 
fortune was that the presents were all too frequently of a 
kind utterly unfitted for presentation to a youthful and 
successful athlete. One man would send a cornopean and 
case, but though the instrument was the undoubted manu- 
facture of the most eminent makers, though a better could 
not be had for love or money, this particular kind of prize 
was never valued at its true worth, and its lucky recipient 
was almost always one whose savage breast music had no 
charms to soothe. Another tradesman would contribute a 
writing desk, a photographic album, or perhaps that now 
happily obsolete. abomination, a postage stamp album. 
These articles, it is hardly necessary to remark, found no 
favor among the stalwart competitors at our athletic sports, 
reminding them, as they did, too strongly of those higher 
and more intellectual pursuits from which they were enjoy- 
ing a temporary release. g 

o difficulty was ever experienced with the jeweller and 
the saddler; everything those gentlemen supplied, even 
down to shirt studs and spurs and leathers, always found a 
conspicuous position on the prize list; and, as it soon oozed 
out, in spite of every precaution againsi such surreptitiously 
acquired knowledge, to what particular competitions prizes 
of such inestimable value would be awarded, the number 
of competitors for those events was considerably greater 
than for most of the others. For the grand steeplechase— 
a race, by the way, which for a long time, in deference to 
the wish of constituted authorities, we were reluctantly 
and foolishly compelled to describe as ‘‘a race with leaps” 
—in addition to the gold-mounted cutting-whip and spurs 
and leathers, there was also adjudged a silver medal em- 
blazoned with the school arms, and for this race there was 
always alarge entry; but it is singular what little value 
was set upon the medal. It was quite impossible, how- 
ever, to smuggle any other Rind of prize into this race, the 


piece de résistance, so to speak, of the entire meeting. —Gen- 


tlemen’s Magazine, 
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MY LAKE. 
ed 
Y little lake doth in a valley lie, > 
Bowered deep in green of drowsy solitudes; 

No din or dust of highway cometh nigh, 
No reek of towns can pass these winnowing woods,. 
*Tis fabled that its grassy borders keep 
Trace of a shape to human outline true; 
That here some Queen of Naiads, fallen asleep, 
Hides her white beauty ‘neath the dimpling blue. 
And see—at yonder cove’s remotest edge, 
A gleam of white against the stirring sedge, 
As if the gracious sleeper lightly slept, 
And from beneath her robe’s unravelled hem, 
One fair white instep in a dream had crept, 
Lighting up all the dim place hke a gem. 

—HELEN Barron Bostwick, in Galaxy. 


° ° - ° 
Indian River, of Florida. 
ie catatpeninact 

EGINNING some thirty or thirty-five miles to the 

southward of St. Augustine, and extending along the 
coast of Florida, about one hundred and seventy-five or 
eighty miles, are two salt water lagoons, separated from the 
ocean by a mere narrow fringe of sand. The larger and 
more southward of these is known as Indian river, and the 
other as Mosquito lagoon. They are separated by a low 
belt of sand, resting upon a bed of shell conglomerate 
scarcely two miles broad. 

It is, however, with Indian river that I have present con- 
cern, as it is posséssed of peculiar, extraordinary, and little 
known attractions and resources, which, if properly devel- 
oped, would make it an unequalled sanitarium for pulmo- 
aary subjects. 

With its northern extremity near Cape Canaveral, this 
sheet of water stretches southward for about one hundred 
and fifty miles, with but one narrow communication with 
the ocean—Indian river inlet, latitude 27 deg. 30 min. 
north. The long, narrow strip of sand on either side of 
the inlet, which, as I have said, separates the lagoon from 
the ocean, is no where broader than one mile. Here and 
there the winds and waves have heaped up the sand into 
clusters of low dunes, but next to the waters of the lagoon 
there isa dense growth of the mangrove (Ihizophoracea), 
wood of small diameter, but of a beautiful red color, and 
takes a very fine polish, and the whole zone is thickly dot- 
ted with the graceful, picturesque, and useful cabbage pal- 
metto tree, which is valuable asa timber for many pur- 
poses, and its leaves also, while its unexpanded young 
foliage is a delicious vegetable. Other and even more val- 
uable trees of the same (palm) species might be largely in- 
troduced, as, for exainple, the cocoanut, which has been 
shown to flourish there. It isin part this low-lying skirt 
of luxuriantly wooded, dry sandy soil, breaking the force 
of tempestuous winter winds, met at times on the southern 
Atlantic coast, which makes the western shore of Indian 
river so highly favorable as a winter residence for invalids. 

Near Indian river inlet, upon the main land, a military 
post (Fort Capron) was established in November, 1849, and 
careful meteorological observations were taken for a series 
of years which show rare climatological characteristics pe- 
culiarly favorable for pulmonary patients, that is to say, a 
singularly equable temperature with comparative dryness. 
For example, during a period of five years ending with 
1854 the mean temperature of the winter months was 63 
deg. 20 min., with a relatively small rainfall during the 
late autumn, winter, and early spring months, or 217 fair 
weather days for the year. 

The lagoon has a coraline bed, and is free from marshes. 
Communicating with the sea by Indian river inlet, as I 
have stated, it likewise receives a good deal of fresh water 
through Santa Lucia river, which is an outlet of the Ever- 
glades. It teems to an almost incredible degree with fish 
of the finest and most palatable varieties, including that 
most delicate and toothsome of all American fish, the 
“pompano.” Never, indeed, on either the Atiantic, Gulf, 
or Pacific coast have I seen fish so fat and well flavored. 
The ordinary mullet, here very fine, is found in extraordi- 
nary shoals at certain seasons, and no where else is the 
sheepshead so fine and dainty a fish as in Indian river. As 
for the oyster, it is worth avisit to Indian river to eat those 
found there; especially those which have been transolanted; 
their flavor is the finest in the United States. 

Some four miles southward of the inlet the western shore 
rises some thirty feet above the level of the sea into a bluff 
of compact, broken, or decomposed shell for some dis- 
tance. Here there are fine situations for building, with the 
necessarv space for small plantations of tropical fruits and 
plants, which thrive so well in all that region. There are 
already orange orchards which have been planted fora 
quarter of acentury. The pineapple, found in most of its 
numerous varieties, and other inter-tropieal fruits, do as 
well here as in the Antilles. Northward the shore is skirted 
in large part by narrow reaches of dry hammock land, cov- 
ered with the live oak. This soil is shallow, but underlaid 
by a marl, which keeps fresh its virgin fertility, and is 
found particularly well adapted tc the growth of sugar 
cane, which comes to flower or tassel on Indian river as in 
Cuba, but not habitually in Louisiana. Therefore, the 





sane of Indian river is richer in saccharine matter to the 
pound than that of Louisiana. 

Immediately back of these arable tracts, the very timber 
of which is so valuable in ship-building, there runs a sand 
ridge, which here and there abuts directly upon the water 
of the lagoon, and is everywhere covered with noble pines, 
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affording an exhaustless supply of accessible building tim- 
ber. Rearward of this ridge the country, somewhat lower 
than the ridge, stretches out into great spaces of pine bar- 
rens, which afford, however, a fine range and pasturage for 
cattle, and abound in. game, such as deer and wild turkey, 
while in winter the lagoon is alive with wild duck. - On 
the slope of this ridge, toward the lagoon, by digging wells 
of ten or fifteen feet an abundance of pure, delicious water 
is developed, being simply the rainwater of the great pools 
in its rear, filtered through the sand ridge. 

A glance at the map discloses the fact that for more than 
thirty miles of its upper course, the St. John’s river flow- 
ing northward, is parallel with Indian river lagoon, at an 
average distance of not more than ten miles. At several 
points, indeed, the distance is reduced to eight miles, so 
that a canal of that length through ground peculiarly favor- 
able for cheap and easy construction, would give water 
communication by steam with Jacksonville, and in fact 
with Charleston. At the same time, during the late fall, 
winter, and early spring tides the inlet affords passage to 
steamers drawing from eight to ten feet of water, with a 
completely sheltered harbor immediately within the bar. 
Beside fish to so marvellous a degree in variety, numbers, 
and excellence for food, Indian river is likewise the resort 
for turtle. 


The vegetation and flora, by no means so luxuriant as that 
of inter-tropical regions, are, however, largely of the same 
description. The trees are covered with beautiful air plants 
and other parasitic plants, which open a broad field of in- 
teresting investigation. The tree yielding gum, Caout- 
chouc by exudation, for example, is there, although not in 
quantities for commercial purposes, and is an interesting 
feature of the landscape from its peculiar growth or habit 
of climbing and staying itself by the trunk of another tree, 
which it finally envelopes, crushes, and destroys. Several 
species of very closely grained, heavy, high-colored woods, 
susceptible of fine polish, and adapted to the uses of the 
cabinet maker, are there in abundance. Undoubtedly the 
Campeachy or logwood would thrive if introduced upon 
the beach or seaward shore of the lagoon, or would soon so 
multiply (as in Santo Domingo, where it was first planted 
for hedges) as to become a valuable product. 

And soI might go on enumerating what nature has 
planted or supplied in forest and stream, and what man 
might easily do to make at least a charming health resort 
of Indian river, but I will only add that I have myself seen 
some remarkable evidences of the benefits which persons 
of both sexes, having diseased lungs, have received there— 
benefits that proved lasting—with some yet more remark- 
able instances of persons so diseased that elsewhere they 
were in constant pain, who yet were able to lead a prolong- 
ed and comfortable life in that singularly equable tem- 
perature. 

I likewise passed one summer upon the lagoon, and never 
found the heat oppressive, as it was habitually tempered by 
a soft, gentle breeze. The only discomfort was the mos- 
quito, against which, however, it was not difficult to guard 
by proper precautions. 

It is a misfortune that the real climatic and general san- 
tary advantages of Indian river are not widely known to 
the thousands who suffer from weak lungs and _ bronchial 
affections in the New England and Middle States. T. J. 





Mountarn Ciams.—In the Adriondacks, up in Bay 
River, where it leaves Mud Lake, one of the most distant, 
gloomy, and forbidding sheets of water in the whoie wilder. 
ness, are immense beds of clams shaped precisely like our 
salt water clams. They would be mistaken for them any- 
where. Now why, when other waters abound with the 
ordinary mussel, should this peculiarly shaped clam, look- 
ing for all the world as if it had once been imbedded in the 
sea, and only changed in taste by being removed to fresh 
water, be found alone in this lonely, remote place, nearly 
2,000 feet above the sea level, and more than a hundred miles 
from the St. Lawrence, is a problem I should like to see 
solved. I wish the clam found there could be transplanted 
to the tide water, to see if it would turn to a regular salt 
water clam. The experiment would be well worth trying. 
If after a few floodings of salt water, it should become an 
ordinary salt water clam, it would seem to indicate that it 
was one at some former time. But why it should be con- 
fined to this peculiar locality is another difficulty not easi] 
overcome. To mystify the matter still more, these beds 
would seem to be of recent origin. Fourteen years ago 
when I was first there and almost the first except hunters 
that*ever visited it, there were but two beds, about six 
miles apart. This year they are found extended so greatly 
that if they continue at the same ratio of progress for 40 
years to come, they will fill the whole six miles of river and 
probably the whole bed of the lake. A scientific man once 
-denied.the fact of the existence of such a clam till he was 
shown the shell, and then, though convinced, did not pre- 
tend to explain it. They furnish an immense quantity of 
food to the minks.—-7ribune. 

or 

—On one occasion Hon. Jeremiah Mason went into Chas, 
Sumner’s office and found him writing an address to be 
delivered before a peace: society. After a little good- 
natured defense of his views by Mr. Sumner, the former, 
rising to take his leave, said: ‘‘ Well, Sumner, you may be 
right, but Ishould just as soon think of joining a society 
for the suppression of thund<r and lightning as a society 
for the suppression of war.” 


oo oo 
—Once a careless man went to the @ellar and stuck the 

candle in what he thought was a keg of black sand. He 
sat near it drinking wine until the candle burned low. 
Nearer and nearer it got to the black sand; nearer and 
nearer, until the blaze reached the black sand, and as it was 
sand, nothing happened. 

0 ge * 
“ —While a compositor on the Montreal Witness was setting 
up an advertisement for a lost , the bird flew in at 
the office window. ‘‘which shows the value of advertising.” 


Woodland, Lawn and Garden. 





TULIPS.--FALL SETTING. 
(NAT. ORD, Tulipacee.) 
stecgtcaleddaeeaien 
‘Her eyes possess a language and a spell, 

A form like Aphrodites in her shell, 
With all her loves around her on the deep; 
Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep, 
Yet full of life; for through her tropic cheek 
The blush will make its way and all but speak, 
Like coral reddening through its darkened waves, 
Which draw the diver to its crimson caves.” 


HE seedling tulip does not, so far as we have learned, 
ever produce any but plain unmarked or veined 
flowers. You will notice, if you plant seedlings—and 
every lover of tulips should plant either what are termed 
seedlings, or what may be called nearly the same thing— 
the first year plain bulbs; and try their success in produc- 
ing some rare and beautiful striped tulip. ‘This would af- 
ford them a fine opportunity of studying the laws that 
govern the floral kingdom, and in the production of a rare 
and beautiful addition to their floral treasures. . 

In the history of this ancient fiower many quaint anec. 
dotes and romantic stories are told. The Holland tulip 
has indee* a romantic history all its own, and when we 
know that to the cultivation of this bulb alone hundreds 
of acres are devoted, we cease to wonder at its great value 
as an article of merchandise alone. Meinheer Vanderpoel 
was a little squat figure of a Dutchman, who was always 
accompanied by his little dog and his pipe. ‘‘I smokes, I 
does, and I sells the best bulbs in Haarlem, I shust does, 
and of all prices, too. I have him for ze fife penny apiece, 
and I have him for ze fifty dollar apiece,I have. Yah, I 
have.” Such was the literal truth ih Holland, and even 
to-day, in sober 1873, there are tulips valued at about their 
weight in gold. 

The plain tulip, after one; two, three, and four years, 
is not the same tulip started with. This rusty jack) in his 
former gray coat.of one color only, has thrown away the 
old gray, and in exchange he wears a coat of many colors, 
a real ‘‘Joseph’s coat” of many stripes, and is very beauti- 
ful. These tulips are called breeders. and from these 
breeders come, with care and perseverance, many of our 
most valuable garden tulips, for every tulip thus produced 
is to be called by some name, which the propagator or orig- 
inator has the sole right to append. Another very curious 
fact is, there may be, and often is, twenty different sorts 
in the same bed of tulips, yet it is exceedingly rare to find 
two flowers alike. This proneness to sport in the tulip 
gives rise to much variety as well as amusement to all lovers 
of this beautiful flower. 

In making a good tulip bed only care is necessary. The 
bed, which should lie, when possible, north and south, 
for the benefit of sunny exposure, should be excavated in 
the same manner as the bed made for the hyacinthe, de- 
scribed in a former paper. It may be four feet or more 


wide, and two feet six inches in depth; the soil filled in - 


being a few, say three, inches above the path, and the cen- 
tre three inches above the sides. The tulip bed must be 
most thoroughly drained, or no tulips will grow. After 
you have made your bed of soil, taken from the under 
side of good old pasture sod, which has laid in a heap until 
well rotted and ‘‘friable,” you are ready to begin the plant- 
ing of your tulips in the bed. 

On a bed like the one thus described I would plant say 
five, seven or nine rows, according to size of bed. These 
rows are to run across the bed, and the bulbs to be placed 
six inches apart in the rows. Press them gently into their 
places in the soil, which should be three inches over the 
top or crown of the bulbs when your bed is finished. Your 
bulbs are to be planted with the tallest ones in the centre 
or middle row of the bed. These will be from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in height, and, if good strong growers are 
chosen, they will afford you a world of delight. ‘They 
are God’s messengers of beauty to man,” said an ardent 
admirer Of nature to me one day, as he was looking upon a 
rare and beautiful bed of wonderful diversity of color. 
“This is one of his wise lessons,” said he, ‘‘and who is he 
that could look upon this magnificent tulip and say it came 
by chance ?” Having set your bed thus, if you please, the 
tallest bulbs in the centre, the lowest at the sides, or any 
way to please your own taste (for we suppose you pos- 
sessed of some, or you never would plant tulips), you will 
secure them from frosts and severe cold by coverings of 
matting, litter, straw, &c. When they begin to break the 
ground, and the first green leaf appears peeping up, then 
remove carefully all lumps of earth, if there should be 
any, and lighten the soil with some appropriate instrument, 
and you will soon feel yourself richly rewarded by what 
follows. I have found my account in adding as a dressing 
one half to an inch in thickness all over the bed a compost 
made of finely pulverized charcoal, one part to two parts 
of coarse sand. This gives the bed a very nice. clean look, 
and the sun adds heat by absorption of sunlight, which the 
tulip loves at this period to revel in. If you would enjoy 
the sight of a fine bed of this fairy of the flowers, you can 
do so by shading the opening blossoms from a too hot sun 
and high winds, both of which are exceedingly injurious to 
the plant. Your own taste and ingenuity will suggest just 
the kind of shelter you need, care being taken to shield the 
bed on the side next the sun from its too hot rays. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





After flowering, the tulip, when its leaves’ are withered, 
may be lifted and dried and carefully marked and packed 


away in drawers for another year’s planting. 


The time of planting tulips is from October 1st to No- 
vember 15th, and of this fine floral appendage to every 
perfect garden we might say much more; but as our inten- 
tions in landscape, lawn and garden, woodland and {moor 
conversations is not only to make a readable article, but 
one of real practical value to all our readers, we close this 
paper without giving a long list of the rare and beautifully 
named varieties, as a list of one thousand and one may be 
had of our floral friends, Vanderbilt Brothers, Fulton 
street, who will let you into many other of the mysteries of 


Holland. OLLIPOD QUILL. 


Che Horse and the Course. 





—The second day of the Prospect Park extra fall meet- 
ing took place on October 23d. The attendance was fair 
and the trotting very spirited. The first race was a match 
for $250 mile heats, best three in five to wagon. T. H. 
Phillip’s bay team Prince and Mack, and M. Schenck’s bay 
and black geldings Adonis and Listener. Schenck’s won in 
three straight heats. The second race was the Prospect 
Park Colt Stakes for three year olds, $50 each. Value of 
the stakes, $1,500. Distance—one mile and repeat. Shep- 
pard Knapp’s Reform won in 2:253—2:40. The next two 
trots were walk overs, only one horse in each race putting 
in an appearance. ‘The last race of the day was for a purse 
of $600 for horses that had never beaten 2:30 mile heats, 
best three in five in harness. There were four heats trotted 
when darkness put an end tothe day’ssport. The last day, 
October 24, began with the finishing heat of the postponed 
trot of the day before. Lady Emma wonvery easily. The 
second event was the three minute trot. Seven horses 
started. Sterling, the favorite, won very easily in three 
straight heats. The most interesting race of the meeting 
was the free to all race. Purse $3,500. The celebrated 
trotting horses Gazelle, Camors, Judge Fullerton, and 
American Girl, started. American Girl was the favorite 
and won in three straight heats. Time—2:20—2:22—2:22}. 


—The second day of the Kingston (N. Y.) Park races 
came off on October 23d. The first race for a purse of 
$300, for 2:45 horses, was won by Colonel Roberts in three 
straight heats. Time—2:50}, 2:52} and 2:51}. Thesecond 
race for a purse of $350, for 2:37 horses, was a very excit- 
ing one. Five heats were trotted and was finished on Oc- 
tober 24th, Major King winning easily in 2:36}. Mag 
Tammany won the race for 2:50 horses. The second and 
last race for a purse of $300, free for all, was won by Joe 


Brown in three straight heats. 


—The Maryland Jockey Club held the first day of 
the annual autumn meeting on the Pimlico course, Balti- 
more, on October 23rd. The weather was delightful and 
the attendance of the elite and beauty of Baltimore was im- 
mense. The first race was for a purse of $500 for all ages. 
There were eight horses started. Preakness was the favor- 
ite and won easily by six lengths. Time—1i:54. The 
second was a hurdle race. Distance—two miles, over eight 
hurdles, for all ages, with welter weights. Three horses 
started, the jumping of the horses was poor, as none except 
the favorite Lochiel jumped clean, the others knocking 


down the hurdles. Lochiel won very easily. Time—4:31}. 
The third race was for the Dixie stakes, three year olds. 
Distance—two miles. Four horses only came to the post. 


Tom Bowling came home the winner by twelve lengths in 


8:58. The fourth race was two mile heats for all ages. 


Six horses started. This was a closely contested race be- 


tween Harry Bassett, Sylock and Warlike. Harry -sassett 


finally won a spirited struggle by a head time—3:56 The 


second heat was won by Bassett, the same horses as in the 
first heat were second and third, the others distanced. 
Time—3 :573. 

—The second day of the Maryland Jockey Club meeting 
on October 24th was well attended, but the track was slow. 
The first race was for the Central Stakes for two-year old 
horses; one mile; $50 subscription, play or pay; club to 
add $500. Three horses started. Weathercock won the 
race, beating Saxon, second, and Visgoth, third. Time, 
1:56. The second was the selling race for horses of ail 
ages; two miles; purse $500, $400 to first and $100 to sec- 
ond. Eight horses started. Cora Linn won the race, beat- 
ing Artist, second; Wheatley, third; and Village Black- 
smith, fourth. Time, 3:52.. The third race was for the 
Gentlemen’s Post Stakes; one and a quarter miles; for 
horses of all ages; welter weights; $25 subscription, play 
or pay; club to add $500; $100 to second. Four horses 
started. Stovkwood won the race, beating Coronet, sec- 
ond; Tabitha, third; and Lochiel, fourth. Time, 2:294. 
The fourth race was mile heats, best three in five, for 
horses of all ages; purse $700, $600 to first and $100 to 
second. Two horses started. Mate won the race in three 
straight heats, beating Bessie Lee. Time—1:56, 1:56, 1:58. 


—The third day of the Maryland Jockey Club took place 
October 25th. The number of persons present was unu- 
sually large. The first race was the Handicap Stakes, one 
and a half miles, open to all ages; $20 each if not declared 
out. Lizzie Lucas won easily; Shylock, second; Cariboo 


third. Preakness, the favorite, was the eighth horse.- 


Time, 2:48. The second race was mile heats, for three- 
year-olds; purse $600, $100 to second horse. The first heat 
was won by Katie Pease; time, 1:56; the second by Artist, 
time 1:56, and the third by Katie Pease, time 1:50}. The 
third race, four mile heats, for all ages; purse $1,700, 
















































dred yards. Time, 7:49. 


horses. { leven started, and it was won by Bill Spencer. 


days and the horse distanced, for foul driving. 


the track in 2:50, which is said to be the fastest time on 
record for a four-in-hand. 


mixed it with the water. The horses at first did not like it, 


and would only drink a little when very thirsty. After 


they had drank what they would, they were allowed pure 
water. In a few days, however, they drank this corn meal 


soup with a relish, and in less than a week there was a 
decided change for the better in the appearance of all the 


horses. He did not let them eat the meal,.but merely let 
them drink the milky water. There is no doubt but it isas 
good for them as a plate of good soup is for a tired and 
hungry man before dinner. It seems to stimulate the ap- 
petite and aid digestion. 





A Huntine Incipent.—Henry IV, when hunting, became 
separated from his company, having lost his way. In the 
forest he met a peasant. 

““Did’st see the hunt passing this way?” asked the king. 

‘‘No, but I heard them riding down yonder slope,” said 
the man. 

“A gold piece, if thou wiil take me the way they went,” 
said the king. 

_‘* I will do it for nothing if thou wilt show me the king,” 
said the peasant. 

“‘Willingly,” replied the merry monarch. ‘‘And do thou 
jump up behind me and tell me which way they went. I 
will certainly show thee the king.” 

The peasant nothing loth mounted behind Henry, and 
presently they approached the hunt. 

‘How shall I know, good sir,” asked the peasant, ‘‘ who 
is the king? They are all so smartly deetewd” 

‘Thou canst easily distinguish him,” said Henry. ‘‘Peo- 
ple always take off hats tothe king.” Very soon they were 
in the midst of the hunt, and hats were doffed. 

‘*See here,” said the peasant, “‘I do not exactly under- 
stand this; for very surely if you are not king, | must be 
king of France and Navarre. So, if thou ating. I will 
get down; but shouldst thou owe me allegiance, dismount.” 

The best beloved of French kings hesitated a moment 
what to do, when the peasant, having enjoyed the joke, 
deftly slipped off the horse. 

‘*Give this man acup of wine,” cried the king, ‘‘and a 
hundred crowns, for of all contestants to my crown of 
France he has been the most easily deposed.” 





a 


—What is the difference between a manatee and a man 


at sea for the first time? One is a sea cow, and the other 
a sick coward. 


—_——~———— 


—Worse than a tempest in the tea-pot—a war in Ashan- 


tee; (a)shanty. 


$1,200 to the first horse, $400 to the second, and $100 to 
the third. True Blue and Harry Bassett were the only 
starters, True Blue being the favorite at 2to1. Harry 
Bassett was distanced in the first heat by nearly two hun 


—The Trotting Horse Breeders’ Association of Lexington, 
Kentucky, held the third day of the meeting on October 
23d. The track was very heavy and time made by the 
horses was quite slow. The first race was a purse of $250 
for three year olds, which had never beaten 2:50—one mile 
and repeat in harness. There were eight horses started. 
The first heat was won by Ike Marvel, the second was a 
dead heat between Marvel and Alley, when the third and 
fourth heats were won by Alley. Turpin was distanced in 
the first heat. Time—2 :59—2 :59—2 :562—3 :064. The 
second race was a purse of $300 for four year olds and 
under, mile heats, best three in five in harness. The con- 
test was between Lady Turpin and Hylas. The former 
scored the ‘irst, second and fifth heats, winning the race. 
The third event was a purse o* $800 for horses that iad 
never beaten 2:34—mile heats, best three in five in harness. 
Jamison won the race in three straight heats, Lady Alice 
taking second money and Josie the third premium. The 
fourth day of the meeting was well attended, but the track 
was still heavy. The first race was for four year olds. 
Ella Clay walked over. The second race was the Woodford 
County Stakes for three year olds. This race resulted in a 
match between Albrina and J. W. Combs; the former won. 
The last race closed with a purse of $500 for three minutes 


—The fifth and last day of the Kentucky Horse Breed- 
er’s Association took place October 25th. The weather 
was fine, but the track was not in good order for fast time. 
The first race was a walk-over, by Tracy, in 2:53. The 
second race was won by Doble. Time—2:47, 2:51, 2:464, 
2:493. The third race was won by Dick Jamison, beating 
Red Cloud, Ira H, and Billy Haskins in five heats. Best 
time, 2:344. The driver of Ira H was suspended for sixty 


—There was some interesting driving and trotting at 
Dexter Park, Chicago, on October 25th. In the free-for- 
all race, $3,500, Bashaw, Jr. Mila C., Lady Mac, Ella 
Wright, H. Collie, Morris, and Bro. Jonathan started; the lat- 
ter took the first heat in 2:27, Bashaw, Jr., the second in 
2:26%, and Mila C. the third in 2:263. The race was then 
postponed until Monday on account of the darkness. The 
judges put Budd Doble up to drive Mila C. in the third 
heat, as her former driver was evidently pulling her. Lady 
Mac was distanced 1n the third heat. During the afternoon 
Goldsmith Maid was run round the track, doing her mile in 
2:18 each time. The running race was won by Lady Fair- 
field in two straight heats. Time—1:50, 1:51. James 
Stinson, of Chicago, then drove his four-in-hand around 


—How to TREAT Run Down Horses.—When horses 
become worn out and run down by hard work, sometimes 
liberal feeding alone will not bring them up again to their 
proper state of health. A writer in the Agriculturist says 
his animals were in that condition of lassitude and weak- 
ness, and he sawed a barrel in two and placed the ends 
upon the platform of the pump, to be used in watering the 
horses. Into one of them he put a pailful of corn meal and 














































Slatural History. 


MORE ABOUT THE MANATEE. 








INCE the publication of Mr. Conklin’s most interest- 

ing article on the Manatee, we have been in receipt of a 
number of letters in regard to this strange creature, and 
some of the questions asked us we can reply to. The man- 
atee australic, of the Amazon, an engraving of which can 
be found in Wood’s Natural History, if taken as a model 
or outline of the M. Latirostris; of Florida, differs materially 
from Gus, the unique specimen of the Central Park. Our 
Gus, who comes to you in his shallow bath when you call 
him, has no bottle nose like the one in the picture. His 
snout tapers down gradually;,when he opens his mouth to 
get his food, his nose wrinkles up a little, but never in the 
coarse way as shown in Wood’s picture. Whether his po- 
sition on the bank, as in the picture, would incline him to 
be high shouldered, we cannot state, but there is no marked 
prominence in the fore part of the. Floridian manatee. The 
fore flippers are not placed so far forward, and the tail is 
much broader than in the Wood picture. Altogether there 
is a puffy appearance to the illustration which does not be- 
long to Gus, who is rather flat-backed. One beautiful 
thing about Gus is the construction of the valves in his 
nose, the working of which can be distinctly seen. As 
soon as his cleft snout gets above water, open goes the 
valves, the instant he is submerged he shuts them. They 
are about as big as a waistcoat button, and are neatly hinged. 
They have a perfect mechanical movement, and their mo- 
tion is due to some involuntary action. The tail itself re- 
sembles very much the single flange of a propeller placed 
parallel with the water. It has an undulatory motion, and 
can, we think, be made convex or concave at pleasure. 
The rudimentary nails on the flippers are whitish, and not 
very marked. As to the question the power the manatee 
would have when in its natural element to inflict injury, 
we are somewhat doubtful about. Certainly the muscular 
power of our manatee’s tail would be immense, as itis 
joined closely to the main body, but we think his want of 
activity would render the use of his only means of inflict- 
ing injury useless at times, though Mr. Conklin informed 
us that his manatee wuld strike a stranger with its tail, 
and inflict quite a powerful blow. 

In feeding on the leaf of the canna, the manatee gener- 
ally takes the leaf lengthways across his mouth, and bites it 
off bit by bit, the hold being always retained something like 
a boy without good table manners eating a slice of bread 
and butter, and commencing at one end of the slice and 
munching it from end to end. Mr. Conklin told us, when 
we examined Gus, that he would consume from twelve to 
fourteen pounds of canna leaf and sea weed together per 
diem, and that although he browsed a little from time to 
time, his feeding hours were late at night and early in the 
morning. 

This most intelligent director of the Central Park col- 
lection of animals deserves great credit for the care he has 
taken of this strange creature. Specimens of the manatee 
from Florida have been sent north before, but have never 
lived any time. Some five years ago, some showman had a 
fair specimen of the Manatee in Savannah, but it lived for 
only a short time. Gus is quite tame, and .will come to the 
surface and approach his keeper when called. To our 
eyes he presented somewhat the appearance of a monstrous 
gorged leech with a tail and flippers, and seemed in dispo- 
sition to be particularly harmless and peaceful. 

a iii acatioote 
THE PEREGRINE FALCON. 
(Faleo anatum.) 





nc ¥ 

You remember, Mr. Editor, the huge mass of red sand- 
stone, shot up six hundred feet above the Connecticut river 
at South Deerfield, called Mt. ‘‘ Sugar Loaf.” 

You probably can recall the lovely view of the little 
valley spread out before you from the summit. 

I doubt not you have sat in ‘“‘King Philip’s seat,” scooped 
out of the cliff, where ’tis said he planned the massacre of 
Bloody Brook, when Capt. Lathrop and his Beverly Volun- 
teers were slain so many years ago. 

One day in April I climbed the steep path on the south- 
ern side, and wearied and heated, threw myself upon the 
grass at the summit to gaze upon the scene below. 

The spires and towers of Amherst glistened in the sun, 
thrown out in bright relief against the dark green of the 
Holyoke Mountains. . 

Hadley and Northampton presented pictures worth re- 
membering, and the Connecticut reflected the last rays of 
the sun as it sank behind the Hoosac hills. 

I was awakened from a reverie by a sharp, chattering 
cry, unlike any I had ever heard, and looking in the direc- 
tion whence it came, saw coming towards the eastern cliff 
a sharp-winged hawk. It swooped beneath the shelving 
rock and disappeared. Climbing out upon a projecting 
tree-trunk I threw a stone over the cliff and took a quick 
shot as the hawk appeared; owing to the insecurity of my 
seat I missed. Examining the brow of the precipice I 
found that I could descend some twenty feet, and by care- 
fully steadying myself by the small stinted cedars could 
reach a point opposite a projecting stick, where from the 
whitened appearance of the rocks, I conjectured the hawk 
had his eyrie. But by this time the sun had set, and so 
descending the mountain and craving a supper and bed, I 
deferred my attempt upon the life of the bird. Beforeit was - 
fairly light next morning, I had ensconced myself bchind 
the lowest cedar on the cliff, just where the rock began to 





shelve in. Though so early, the hawk was seeking his 
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breakfast. Patiently I waited, and the sun climbed high 
up in the heavens, and I thought feelingly of the breakfast 


I was losing, when suddenly there appeared over the river 


a swiftly approaching bird. Nearer and nearer he drew, 
till I could hear the whistle of his wings. Sweeping now 
above, now beneath me, he finally seemed convinced that 
the coast was clear, and close beneath the cliff and up, with 
a sudden rush, alighted upon the dry branch. Scarcely 
had his wings folded when his sharp eye espied me; but 
*twas too late! As he launched into the air I fired; and the 
report was followed by a cloud of feathers, my only sign 
that I had struck, so sharp was the incline of the precipice. 
Any naturalist can imagine my feelings as I descended the 
mountain and climbed again to the base of the cliff and 
found my bird. 


Three hundred feet had he fallen and nearly every bone 
was injured; but there he lay, e duck hawk—a true falcon. 
{ stuffed him and he is in my cabinet to-day. A few years 
afterwards I procured an egg from Mr. W. §S. Street, the 
kind-hearted keeper of the Eyrie House at Mt. Tom. Allen 
of the Museum, Comparative Zoology, gives the best des- 
cription of the eggs and bird, extant. Its range is from 
Greenland to the West Indies. It is closely allied to, if not 
identical with the European falcon of the same name. It 
preys upon ducks and -maller game of all kinds. The old 
residents near the mountain call it the ‘‘ Black Hawk,” and 
relate many stories of its prowess. One old man said they 
had bred there for forty years; if one was killed another 
took its place. I know that the widow of my bird had 
another mate in less than two weeks. Once a bird of this 
species met with a horrible death: Swooping down upon a 
small bird perched upon the sharp point of a stake, it was 
securely impaled, the stake passing through the body. 

FRED. BEVERLY. 
———____—» —— 


OVERWORKED Brarins.—The nearest thing to an indica- 
tion that the brain has been working rather more than is 
good for it, is the persistence in the mind, during the period 
of rest, of the thoughts which have engaged it during its 
condition of activity. After a good spell of hard work, the 
brain-worker is often tormented by finding it difficult, all 
at once, to turn off the steam. His work-day thoughts «ii/ 
intrude themselves, in s ite of every effort to keep them 
out. Each worker has usually g way of his own of en- 
deavoring to get quit of these unwelcome guests. Thack- 
eray generally succeeded in exorcising the creatures whom 
he had been calling into existence by the simple expedient 
of turning over the leaves of a dictionary. A great lawyer 
was in the habit, in similar circumstances, of plunging into 
a cold bath, and averred that a person never takes out of 
cold water the same ideas that he took into it. Perhaps the 
best mental corrective of this condition is to employ the 
mind for a short time in a direction most contrasted to that 
in which it has been overworked. In this way a mathe- 
matician might find advantage in unbending his mind on a 
page or two of a novel while the novelist could chase away 
the phantons which haunt him by dipping into a discus- 
sion on the ‘‘ Quantification of the predicate.” The cure, 
in fact, must be sought for on a principle the very opposite 
to that of the famous homeopathic doctrine of ‘‘ similars.” 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
0g 





Evropran ANTELOPES.—Europe can, at the utmost, 
reckon but two antelopes among her ruminants, the chamois 
(Antelope rupieapra), and the saiga (Antelope colus). The 
name rupicapra (rock goat), applied to the former, suggests 
the difficulty which naturalists have felt in classing this 
creature of the Alpine peaks. We will, however, admit it 
among the antelopes, and this will give one species of the 
family to western Europe, leaving the saiga to the regions 
of the Lower Danube, and the hills of Caucasus. Neither 
species can be deemed a good example of the antelope form 
and beauty, the rough coat of the chamois, and the heavy 
‘sheep-like body of the saiga, exhibiting little of elegance 
or grace. But either animal may be taken as a good spe- 
cimen of the wonderful activity and amazing watchfulness 
which distinguish the whole family. The skill of the 
keenest rifleman is often baffled when tracking the chamois 
along the edge of the avalanche or up the ice covered peaks. 
Far off the daring animal stands, on some projection of a 
rock where no hunter’s foot can tread, or bounds from crag 
to crag as if endowed with supernatural energies. No 
finer specimen of brute skill and courage can be witnessed 
in Europe. The muscular power by which the brave crea- 
ture balances itself on the narrow ledge of rock, and then 
springs from this across a fathomless gulf toa mere shelf of 
the opposite precipice, may well excite the envy of the 
most daring and best trained hunter. The contest between 
human power and animal energy is here seen in its highest 
forms. The saigas, or antelopes of eastern Europe, are 
often seen in flocks many thousand in number when mak- 
ing their autumnal migration from the barren plains of the 
north to the sheltered valleys of the south. Man keeps a 
sharp look out for their approach, and destroys vast multi- 
tudes, not for the sake of the venison, but to enrich himself 
by the sales of their horns and skins. The belles of Europe 
and Asia wear ornamented combs made from the transpar- 
ent substance of the saiga’s horn, while the skins may ap- 

ar as elegant gloves in shops of London and Paris. Thus 
far this antelops may claim to be a promoter of civilization, 
and to share with the tortoise the honor of adorning beauty’s 
head.—Cassell’s Popular Educator. 





—The following prices were given for various animals 


and birds, many of them bred in the Antwerp zoological. 


arden. Female giraffe, £360, hyena, £18, elands, £80, 
Samia antelope, £30, pair of llamas, £60, red kangaroo, £40, 
black faced kangaroo, £29, two lion cubs, £60. Pheasants 
brought high figures, one couple of Amherst pheasants 
(Thaumlea Am ersti#) £160, and a single male brought £50. 
A couple of Siamese pheasants (Huplocomas prelatus) sold 
for £98. Some pheasants notably Reeve’s pheasants (Pha- 
sianus Reevesii) having bred fully from the exceedingly tall 
ices, they brought £100 a pair. It seems as if the breed- 
ng of animals and birds in Europe, may be made to be re- 
‘munerative. But of course any such ideas of profit to be 
made by zoological societies, is entirely a secondary consid- 
eration. ° 
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Tue Boar Hounp.—This strain of hound will be found 
useful in hunting wild pigs in Louisiana, and ‘is derived 
from a mingling of the mastiff with the greyhound, crossed 
Our 
friends who own and breed dogs will at once see the neces- 
sity of using these three animals, in order to get at.the best 


afterwards with the largest sized English terrier. 


strain to hunt the Wild Boar or the less ferocious Wild Pig. 


The greyhound element is required in order to give the dog 
sufficient speed for overtaking the boar, which is much 
his 


swifter animal than is 
unwieldy piggy form. 
it the requisite 
body, and the terrier is introduced for the sake 
of obtaining a sensitive nose and a quick spirited ac- 
tion. To train this dog properly is a matter of some diffi- 
culty, because a mistake is generally fatal, and puts an end 
to further instruction by the death of the pupil. It is com- 
paratively easy to train a pointer or setter, because if he 
fails through eagerness or slowness, the worst consequence 
is that the shooter looses his next shot or two, and the dog 
is easily corrected. But if a Boar-hound rushes too eageriy 
at the bristly guarry, he will in all probability be laid bleed- 
ing on the ground by a rapid stroke from the boar’s tusks, 
and if he should hang back he would be just as likely to be 
struck by.the infuriatad beast. The only good breed of 
boar hounds known to us is a strain owned by D1. Slack, 
of New Jersey, which has turned out remarkably well. 
The iimbs are long and exceedingly powerful, and the head 
possesses the square muzzle of the mastiff, together with 
tlre sharp and somewhat pert air of the terrier. It is a very 
large animal, measuring thirty inches to the shoulder. 
Wild boar hunting, next to lion and tiger shooting, is a 
dangerous sport, and the mpst destructive to hounds that 
the travelled sportsman will encounter. The boar is a most 
fierce and savage animal, and when irritated or disturbed 
by hounds will rush at any man or animal and attack them 
with his tusks. In fact, a boar has been known to turn 
with such terrible effect upon a pack containing fifty dogs 
that only ten escaped scatheless, and six or seven were ripped 
up and killed on the spot. The speed of this beast is 
no less remarkable, as when fully aroused he puts the met- 
tle of the swiftest and staunchest horse fairly to the test, 
even on ground where the horse would have the advantage 
he frequently gets away from the sportsman to regain his 
haunt, which is usually in a cane-brake. The spear is gen- 
erally employed in Algeria in boar hunting or pig sticking, 
as the sport is familiarly termed, and is either thrown from 
the horse’s back, or is held like a lance and directed so as 
to receive the animal’s charge. When driven to bay the 
African boar is as savage an animal as can be imagined (to 
which some few gentlemen residing in the city can vestify), 
as with flashing eyes and foaming mouth he dashes at one 
and then another of the horsemen, sometimes fairly driving 
them from the spot, the boar often remaining master of 
the field. Another cross or breed 0. the Boar-hound which 
would suit our Southern friends (as thoroughbred mastiffs 
and terriers are a rarity), may be derived from the mingling 
of the Southern hound and grey-hound, which would an- 
swer every purpose for wild pig shooting in Texas and Lou- 
isiana. 

—If we have strictly no wild boar hunting here as 
in the Ardennes, or pig sticking as in Africa and India, 
we have the peccary in Texas, a sport by no means to be de- 
spised, and to which we would call the attention of our 
northern sportsmen. In the cane-brakes of southern Texas, 
in the dense thickets, the peccary is found, and he requires 
for his capture exactly the kind of dog we have described. 
The planters do not like the peccary. He destroys the 
crops, mutilates stock at times, and sometimes makes the 
sportsman take to the trees Along the Brazos Bottoms, 
the peccary is found in quantity. He is at times a most 
pugnacious little rascal, and will charge at a man, as 
straight as an arrow, and his sharp curved tusks cut like 
knives. To meet him is no easy task, as the cane brakes 
are close and a path has sometimes to be cut through them. 
One would think from the size of the peccary, for he is 
rarely more than eighteen inches high, by two and a half 
feet in length, that he would be hardly a match for a dog, 
but such is his-auickness, his strength, and valor, as to 
make him a,most dangerous foe tothe staunchest hound 
ever bred. As quick as lightning, all the strength lying in 
his head, neck and shoulders, with his lancet-like tusks, he 
will disembowel a dog in atrice. Being gregarious, pec- 
caries have a shocking bad habit of all doing exactly the 
same thing, at the same time, and they frequently charge 
en masse, and scatter the dogs. 


Webber in his wild scenes of hunting life, thus describes 
the peccary. A bear has been wounded and the dog are 
fighting him, when a troop of peccaries enter and charge 
headlong on bear, men, dogs and all. ‘‘Such yells, and 
and screams, and roars of pain, and such a medley helter- 
skelter rout as now occurred, would be difficut to describe. 
The wounded dogs, with tails between their legs, came 
sulking towards us. The bear, frantic with pain, rolled 
his great carcass to and fro, and gaped his read mouth, as 
he struck blindly about him here and there. The grunting 
and rushing patter of an addition to the herd coming in be- 
hind us, waked us from the sort of stupor this unexpected 
scene had thrown us in for the instant. ‘‘Run, run!” shouted 
my friend, with a voice half choked with mingled rage 
and laughter, and such a scurrying on all sides, for the 


generally supposed, from 
The mastiff is needed to give 


other hunters had just come in, and the cry of ‘‘Peccaries! 


Peccaries! run! run!” and the popping of our guns all round 





muscular power and dimensions of 























at them, as we urged our horses to escape through the cane, 
closed this eventful scene, of my first introduction to the 
peccaries!” 
app 

Doe Law.—Difficult cases of dog ownership often crop 
up in the police courts, the magistrates generally allowing 
doggy to decide the quarrel. One lady we remember re- 
covered her pet by making him die at hercommand. A 
very satisfactory instance of sending a case to the dogs for 
settlement was reported in a Jersey newspaper in 1857: “A 
few days since a son of the Rev. Mr. Bellis was passing 
along the street, holding in his arms a pup-dog, of which 
he had been made a present; when a French dealer came 
up to him, took the animal from him, declaring it to be 
her own. Mr. Bellis complained to M. Centenier du Jar- 
din, whom he assured that the pup had been given to his 
son by Mr. Cornish, the owner of the animal’s mother. The 
Frenchwoman insisted that the pup was hers, and said she 
had given its mother to an innkeeper in Hillgrove Lane. 
M. Centenier caused the two mothers to be brought to- 
gether at the innkeeper’s, and the pup to be placed equi- 
distant between them. The pup immediately ran to its 
mother, owned by Mr. Cornish, and was instantly covered 
by her with caresses. Of course it was forthwith ordered 
to be given up to its rightful owner.” A less successful 
result attended the experiment tried by Judge Cush in the 
belief that a wise dog must know its own master. Finding 
himself getting bothered altogether by the conflict of evi- 
dence adduced by the rival claimants for the possession of 
the animal, the judge cried, ‘‘Stop! we'll settle this very 
quickly. You, Mr. Plaintiff, go into the far corner of the 
room out there. You, Mr. Defendant, come into this cor. 
ner up here. Now both of you whistle; and Mr. Clerk, let 
loose the dog.” His orders were obeyed; plaintiff and de- 
fendant whistled their loudest, the dog made a bolt of it 
and ‘scorted’ out of court. ‘‘Very extraordinary !” said 
the judge. “I can’t understand that. Mr. Clerk, as the 
plaintiff could not prove his case when i gave him the chance, 
you may enter judgment for the defendant.” It would 
have been in stricter accordance with the evidence to have 
declared the dog a free dog, belonging to neither.—Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


— 

A New York Times correspondent tells this story: ‘‘In 
one of Landseer’s early visits to Scotland he stopped at a 
village, and took a great deal of notice of the dogs, jotting 
down rapid sketches of them on a bit of paper. Next day, 
resuming his journey, he was horrified to find dogs suspend- 
ed in ail directions from the trees, or drowning in the 
rivers, with stones round their necks. He stopped a weep- 
ing’ urchin who was hurrying off with a pet pup in his 
arms, and learned, to his dismay, that he was supposed to 
be an excise officer who was takining notes of all the dogs 
he saw in order to prosecute the owners for unpaid taxes; 
so the people were all anxious to get rid of their dogs. 


———————_—_ 30. 

Hypropnosia.—Dr. Luke in his work entitled ‘‘ In- 
fluence of the Mind upon the Body,” supports the hypo- 
thesis that hydrophobic symptoms are often developed 
without*previous inoculation. In illustration, he relates a 
notable instance of a physician of Lyons, who, having as- 
sisted in the dissection of several victims of the disorder, 
imagined that he himself had become inoculated. On at- 
tempting to drink, he was seized with spasm of the 
pharynx, and in this condition roamed about the streets for 
three days. At length his friends succeeded in convincing 
him of the groundlessness of his apprehensions, and he at 
once recovered. Dr. Marx, a German physician, writing to 
The Clinic, regards hydrophobia as a morbid affection of 
the imagination induced by fear, and, in support of his 
opinion, cites some interesting cases in which persons un- 
aware of the superstition have escaped the spasms:— 
Tribune. 

<_< ————— 

—The following appears in Land and Water in regard to 

cross-bred grey-hounds :— 


I was surprised to see stated, that you were of opinion 
that a cross-bred greyhound would catch the fastest ante- 
lope living. I do not exactly know what is meant by a 
cross-bred greyhound, but as I think your information is 
likely to mislead your correspondent, I take advantage of a 
leisure hour to give a little of my own experietice in regard 
to the antelope tribe. In the first place, I must inform you 
that I resided in the Bombay Presidency in the East Indies 
for about twenty-three years, and was employed in Can- 
deish, the Deccan and Province of Guzerat. There are 
two kinds of antelopes which are common enough there, 
viz., the black buck species, which are nearly, if not, quite 
as large as a fallow-deer, and a much smaller kind, known 
by the name of chinkarra, goat-antelope, or hill deer. The 
former are seldom to be seen anywhere except in the plains, 
but the latter are met with in the open country pretty fre- 
quently, especially in Guzerat. ow, 1 kept greyhounds 
mysel — ia ago, some of the pure English, bred some 
Persian, and | think I can assure your correspondent, that 
to the best of my belief, Master McGrath himself would 
not have much more chance of catching a healthy full- 
grown buck or doe of either of the species mentioned, under 
ordinary circumstances, than he would of catching a wild 
goose. My dogs were as good asany I eversaw in India, and 
used to catch foxes and hares in very good style, Lut neither 
I nor any other person who knew anything about the mat- 
ter, would have thought of slipping them at a fullgrown 
animal or even ata wellgrown fawn. They used some- 
times to break away in pursuit of one by itself or after a 
herd, but I never thought of riding after. them; they ran 
till they were tired or the antelope disappeared, and came 
back again. I have seen my dogs have a good long course 
before they could catch one after I had broken a hind leg 
with a rifle-ball; and on one occasion a strong Persian grey- 
hound had such a severe run after a large black tack, 
when I had put a ball in its body, and which he caught at 
last, that I tancied that the dog was never himself in 
afterwards. There are other small antelopes in the Bom. 
bay Presidency, but I never met with them except in jungle 
or hills, and there may be some in the plains in Bengal or 


elsewhere that a greyhound may have achance with for 
anything I know to the contrary. Iam only gi my 
own experience. I never heard whether a greyhound can 


catch a roe-deer. 





—The aborigines of Utah feared a Manitou. The pres- 
ent inhabitants are not afraid of a woman or two. 


—_ > 
—When is a twenty-four pound trout not a twenty-four 


pound trout? Ans.—When it is weighed. 
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THE MOORISH COFFEE HOUSE. 
onesie 
ICKING our way through the little c-owd outside, we 
enter a long room, and are struck by the contrast be- 
tween it and the French café, but not so much on account 
of the simplicity of the interior as from the kind of life 
within. As one passes through the doorway ro jingle of 
dominoes, no.sound of billiard balls striking together, no 
clinking of glasses, no hubbub of voices, no triumphal cries 
of the man with a good hand at piquet greet the air. There 
are no waiters in clean white aprons and short black jackets, 
moving with extraordinary nimbleress and rapidity among 
small marble tables, no dame de comptoir seated sedately 
behind a rosewood tribune; but in lieu of these quietness 
and peacefulness reign over everything. At the end of the 
room the Kahouadji or master, who is generally a Moor ora 
Koulouglis, is standing before his stove, where water is 
always on the bubble and coffee continually simmering. 
As the water boils he places five or six tea spoonsful of 
coffee into a tin pot containing about two tumblers of 
water, and carefully removes the scum as it rises to the top; 
after allowing it to simmer for a few seconds he pours the 
coffee several times from one pot to another, reminding one 
of an American preparing a brandy-cccktail, and finally 
empties it into small cups—sometimes fitting into metal 
stands resembling egg-cups, but p.ore frequently being 
ordinary European coffee cups—which the thefel or waiter 
hands round to the customers. In some cafés the coffee is 
roasted daily and pounded on the premises, as it is gen- 
erally considered that it gradually loses its flavor when 
once cooked, but there are also shops where the process of 
crushing is carried ons a trade. In these establishments 
you see bent over along stone trough, resembling a man- 
ger, three or four half naked men, who stand there from 
morn till sundown, with a rest of about a couple of hours 
in the middle of the day, crushing the coffee with a huge 
iron pestle. The Arabs never mix milk with their coffee; 
they take it lukewarm, and sip it, stopping from time to 
to time draw a whiff of smoke from their pipes, or to make 
an observation to a neighbor.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
——____—_$0———_——_ 


WAVE ACTION OF THE PACIFIC. 


——_¢———. 


OTHING can be more tumultuous or less pacific than 

the waters of the Pacific Ocean along the Menducino 
coast. Where there is a sandy beach, which is not often, it is 
pleasant to watch the incoming waves, and to compare them 
with those of the Atlantic. We at once perceive that there 
isa great difference. In the Atlantic the surf is seldom 
more than six feet high, and the serried line of waters that 
comes dashing onward is rarely more than two hundred 
yards long. In fact, gazing at the sea that breaks upon the 
Long Branch shore, or upon the sands of Cape May, or 
upon the western side of Martha’s Vineyard, or upon the 
petrified beach of Santo Domingo, one can see without 
difficulty ten or a dozen waves breaking on the shore or ad- 
vancing in line, all within the field of vision afforded by one 
glance. It isnot so here. The waves, in the first place, 
are not so 7frequent » Accustomed to .lie Atlantic quick 
pulsation, the traveler waits with impatience, even with'a 
degree of pain, for the roar of the breakers on the Pacific 
coast, and has about concluded that the sea has given the 
thing up as a bad job, when the ‘remendous boom bursts 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon his ear. Then the waves 
are twelve feet high and a mile in length, and advance with 
a solemnity of motion which words cannot describe. The 
curves described by the crests of such waves are infinitely 
finer than anything which the Atlantic presents; and the 
boiling fury with which they crash upon the beach and 
churn the sands is at first sight appalling. Around iso- 
lated rocks they rage and raven, like the dogs which the 
poets fabled around Scylla. All along the Mendocino coast 
they have worn the cliffs into strange and wondrous forms, 
beating out caverns where the lower part is conglomerate 
rock, and series of arched cellars, into which tons of sea- 
weed and debris are thrown. The basalt, which is the lead- 
ing character of the crust, is not uniform in texture, some 
parts being very much softer than others. Wherever this 
occurs in the proximity of the waters, they have invariably 
scooped out the soft rock, mak.ng all kinds of mystic arches, 
siren rings, and gateways of Poseidon. This is not in- 
frequent, and occasionally happens in spots accessible to the 
human foot, sometimes even in close neighborhood to 
the stage road. The surface is covered with a rank, coarse 
grass, which even mules disdain, and which the wandering 
goat will not even look at. Sometimes a cactus will bloom 
along the cliffs, and there isa species of thistle with very 
handsome bluish-green leaves and a large yellow flower.— 
Appleton’s Journal. 








— oe a 
A PLEA For SueEep.—Lately, visiting some of the sheep 
farms of Lincolnshire, I noticed that while the Midland 
farmer talked to his horse, and even petted his oxen, he 
treated his sheep as an animal peculiarly devoid of intelli- 
gence. Now, I noticed among my agricultural friends this 
general sentiment in practice, a sort. of general disregard 
for the intelligence or feelings of sheep, though to me there 
is as much sad pitiful intelligence in the eye of a sheep as 
there is in the ‘‘patient melancholy” face of a cow. While 
the farmer,has brought sheep to the perfection of size and 
shape and profit, that sort of mutual regard which anima- 
ted sheep,’shepherds, and_shepherdesses in the olden days 
seems to have died out. St. John says, ‘“‘To him the por- 
ter openeth; and the sheep hear his voice; and he calleth 
his,own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And when 
‘he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and 
the sheep follow him, for they know his voice.” On these 
werds Dr. Hammond observes that the shepherds of Judea 
knew every sheep separately, and that ‘‘shepherds of that 
country had a distinct name for every sheep, which each 
sheep knew and answered by obediential coming or follow- 
ing to that call.” Moreover, they trained up the ram to 
collect the flock, a far better device than that of the sheep- 
dog. Homer. endorses this in his simile of Ulysses draw- 
ing up his men toaram ordering the flock. On the au- 
thority of Philo Judeus, a philosophic Jew, born and bred 
in Egypt, in his first chapter concerning the Creation says: 
‘*Woolly rams laden with thick fleeces in spring season, 
being ordered by their shepherd, stand without moving, 
and, silently stooping a little, put themselves into his hand 
= weet r = cee being accustomed, as cities are, 
0 pay their yearly tribute to man, their king by nature.”— 
Gentlomen’s vated. ; o~ 















































sottness and pliability by Dr. Marini.—The Lancet. 
—_—_—< 0 








—TuHE Common Froc.—Whatis a frog? At first, almost 
all will think, on meeting with this question, that they can 


answer it readily and easily. Second thoughts, however, 


will show to most that such is by no means the case. In- 
deed many a man of education and culture will find him- 
self entirely at a loss, if suddenly called upon for a reply to 


what is in fact a problem by no means easy of solution. 
‘The frog is a small saltatory reptile” will probably be the 
reply of the majority. But 7s it a reptile? At any rate it 
begins life (in its Tadpole stage) like a fish! By the great 
Cuvier, however, as by very many naturalists since, it has 
been regarded as a reptile and chaied with lizards, croco- 
diles and serpents; and yet it may be a question whether 
the marine affinity connubially assigned to it in the nursery 
tale, be not the lesser error of the two. If the frog was 
only known by certain fossil remains it would be consider- 
ed one of the most anomalous of animals. Many persons 
are accustomed to make much of the distinctive peculiar- 
ities of the human frame. In fact, however, man’s bodily 
structure is far less exceptional in the animal series, is far 
less peculiar and isolated than that which is common to 
frogs and toads. 

The frog is the never-failing resource for the physiological 
experimenter. It would be long indeed to tell the suffer- 
ings of much-enduring frogs in the cause of science! What 
frogs can do without their heads? What their legs can do 
without their bodies? What their arms can do without 
either head or trunk? What is the effect of the removal of 
their brains? How they can manage without their eyes and 
without their ears? What effects result from all kinds of 
local irritations, from chockings, from poisonings, from 
mutilations the most varied? These are the questions again 
and again addressed to the little animal which perhaps more 
than any other deserves the title of ‘‘the Martyr of Science.” 
—Nature. 
> 

Tue Beaver.—Beaver have their young about the first 
of June, and breed but once a year; these number from one 
to eight; very old beaver having but one or two at a time. 
They are pretty little things, about the size of a rat, and 
are easily tamed, but, on account of their mischievous pro- 
pensities, are not favorite pets. One pair of young ones 
that I know of being put in a tub of water, and thinking 
doubtless that their ‘‘ lake” should have a creek, proceeded 
to gnaw the sides till they had made a hole in one of the 
staves, when they gathered together all kinds of rubbish, 
consisting of hoots, slippers, &c. with which they attempt- 
ed to make a dam. As it did not answer, they were very 
much cast down, crying and rolling themselves about like 
children in a pet. 

There are various ways of trapping these sagacious ani- 
mals adopted by professional hunters and trappers. In the 
fall and spring, the chief method is, to make a small open- 
ing in the dam, ahd set the trap in such a manner that they 
will get caught when repairing the mischief. The traps 
should be fastened by several feet of chain to a dry pole, 
driven firmly at full length of the chain into the mud at the 
bottom of the lake; no marks must be left. Should the 
chain be slack, the beaver is almost sure to leave a toe or 
paw in the trap. Since he has a chance of resting on the 
dam, and by twisting and using his teeth, will set himself 
free, it is then a labor of much ingenuity to catch him. 
The presence of beaver and their size are judged by the 
freshness of the sticks and the size of the teeth-marks on 
them, as well as the general appearance of the works.— 
Chambers’ Magazine. 
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ANECDOTE OF LorD PALMERSTON.—Gordon, the Scottish 
painter, used to tell this story: ‘‘I had exhibited for sev- 
eral years, but without success. One year, however—the 
year before I painted ‘the Corsicans’—Lord Palmerston 
took a sudden fancy to my picture, called ‘Summer in the 
Lowlands,’ and bought it. His lordship made inquiries 
after the artist, and invited me to call upon him. I waited 
upon his lordship accordingly. He complimented me upon 
the picture, but there was one thing about it he could not 
understand. ‘What is that, my ord? I asked. ‘That 
there should be such long grass in a field where there are 
so many sheep,’ said his lordship promptly, and with a 
merry twinkle in his eye. It was a decided hit, this; and 
having bought the picture and paid for it he was entitled 
to his joke. ‘How do you account for it? he went on. 
‘Those sheep, my lord,’ I replied, ‘were only turned into 
that field the night before I finished the picture.’ His lord- 
ship laughed heartily, and said ‘Bravo’ at my reply, and 
gave me a commission for two more pictures; 1 have cashed 
since then some very notable checks of his—dear old boy!” 

ep te 

OrtENTAL Ease.—Kief means, firstly, to do nothing more 
fatiguing than to liedown upon cushions smoking a hookah 
or a chiboucx filled with the finest tobacco, which a young 
Arab lights with a piece of perfumed tinder; then to sip 
coffee drop by drop, or violet, orange, or rose sherbets, and 
to listen to that peculiar music which, although dull and 
monotonous to us. Europeans, is delicious to an Oriental 
ear. Add to this a beautiful site, which is indispensable, 
a warm atmosphere, inspirin ople with an inclination 
for repose, shady trees, and, above all, water—if only a 
corner of the Bosphorus in the distance—and you will have 
the principal elements of kief.—Gentlemen’s Magazine. 





—PRESERVATION OF HumMAN Rematns.—lIn the Italian 
section of the Vienna Exhibition, Dr. Marini exhibits, 
among an assortment of human feet, hands, legs, arms, and 
busts of shrivelled proportions and deep-brown color, a 
large, round plateau, evidently of hard and polished 
material, which has been likencd to stale gelatine or potted 
boar’s head. It is a conglomerate of specimens, illustrative 
of an art invented by him—the petrification and mummifi- 
cation of human.corpses. It was this Dr. Marini who pet- 
rified Mazzini, and executed the work so well that the ad- 
mirers of the arch-conspirator proposed to set up the corpse 
in the Capitol and save economical Italy the expense of a 
statue. The doctor’s preparations are weather-proof, and 
will not only stand wear, but take ona high degree of 
polish. His mummified specimens, by a process known to 
him alone, can be restored to their original size and elastic- 
ity; while the petrified ones are as hard, and possibly as 
durable, as granite. The top slab of the table is composed 
of muscles, fat, sinews, and glandular substance—all petri- 
fied together in a block, the surface of which has been 
planed and polished till its face resembles marble. Certifi- 
cates from N@laton and others are attached to the specimen 
limbs, setting forth that the limbs in question had, for the 
satisfaction of the certifiers, been restored to their pristine 

























Answers Fo Gorrespondents. 


We shall en in this iment to impart and to receive 
ouch information aw may bef ere 1o amateur ond professional eports 

men. We will c ly answer all reasonable questeons 

the scope of this paper, designating loculities for good hw , Jjish 

ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to , im- 

plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species, 

erning rules, etc. All branches of the wilt 
—_+—_——_ 

JamEs Hosson.—Alarm; 1 min., 42} sec. 

Op Por.—Write to Thad. Norris, West Logan Sqnare, Philadelphia. 

Dez B., Wheeling, Va.—Your deer hound isa fair dog. About thirty- 
two inches at the shoulder is a handsome dog. 

D. S. anD L.—We believe the decision to be Absurd, though final. 
Change the rules next year. 

J.Q. A. dr., South Orange.—The female is much smaller than ‘the 
male, both in the tame and wild species. In some fancy breeds it is 
marked by the plumage, also by the strut. 

Our CLuB.—Six hundred yards a minute and twenty-five seconds is very 
creditable. An amateur has lately made this distance in seventy-five 
seconds. 

M. S.—Leg byés must be called aloud by the scorers and by the um- 
pire to decide. ‘‘Arm before wicket’ is a proper decision, and puts a 
man ont. Glad to have your scores. * 

Ricumonp, Va.—A pair of beagles will cost in this city from $50 to $75 
If you wish to give us the.order, we will import for you one pair of pure 
red rabbbit beagles, the cost not exceeding $35 in currency. 

B., Whitehall, N. J.—Will take the subject up shortly and treat it in 
full. Wesend you to-day last report of the National Rifle Association. 

Address in the meantime the secretary. 

Priscator.—Will our correspondent ‘‘Piscator,’’ whose article is noticed 
by Mr. Mather in this day’s issue of our paper, be kind enough to send us 
his address? 

Cuas. HUNGERFORD, Kansas City.—For ordinary shooting, 3} ounces 
of powder. Don't ram your shot. Take it toa practical gunsmith; it may 
be leaded. 

AsraHam D., Charleston, 8. C.—A little Colman’s mustard sprinkled 
in the box kills insects for the purposes of the naturalist, very quickly, 
and is always to be found. 

H. L. N., Boston.—Would be exceedingly obliged for photograph. We 
think there is no doubt about the King Charles spaniel being derived 
from Japan. 

Graves.—To ask if contributions to this paper would be acceptable to 
its editors is superfluous. We are always anxious for favors of this sort. 
Send them in. 

H. L. O., Hoboken.—1, Use any clear dry varnish or copal varnish for 
your fish specimens. Much better to preserve the whole fish than the 
half. 3. Use arsenical soap. 4. For your reptiles, suspend by means of 
string throngh the cork. 

G. D.—The dog puzzle-peg is out of use.7 We never knew it io be 
nsed in the United States, and though spoken of in English books, we 
think it worthless. Only slow or low bred dogs are given to the faults 
you speak of. 

Namby, Hartford.—Brown paper test the only one to ascertain penetra- 
tion of shot; the tin canister method unsatisfactory. To send shot, No. 
5 or 6, through 28 sheets of thick paper is creditable, though 39 thick- 
nesses have been penetrated at 40 yards. Of course the centre shots 
show the best penetration. 

J. The best plan would be for three or four of you to club together 
and buy a small skin, which would cost $5; any country shoemaker will 
make them for you, according to our instructions. Mr Kaiser, furrier, 
Granville street, Halifax, N. 8., will supply the skin. 

H. U.—1. Barrels were first rifled about 1498. The spiral turn belongs 
to the eighteenth century. 2. Express rifle said to have a point blank 
range, with four drams of powder, at 130 yards. Weight 8 and 9 pounds. 
We think heavier guns are being made. Your third question we will re- 
ply to shortly in extenso. 

PracticaL, Savannah.—Box-wood for wood engravers comes princi- 
pally from Odessa and Smyrna, and from Soukoun Kall, Russia. To try 
whether wood grown with you is fit for engraving purposes, send us a 
piece and we will have it tested. There is no substitute for boxwood. It 
is not the hardness which makes it excellent for wood engravers, but the 
eveness of the structure. 

EXPERIMENT, Concord.—Your idea 1s a very pretty one, the only pity 
is that it has been anticipated. The Chinese have for centuries attached 
such little whistles as you describe to their pigeons. They put them to 
their tails and not to their legs as you propose. The Chinese, like the Ja- 
panese, are full of tricks. 

Miss H. AND GrrRLs, Rochester.—Of course sun-fish must have some- 
thing to eat; give them a few crumbs of bread, and occasional grains of 
soft-boiled rice, a fly or so occasionally. But do not let the food taint the 
water. Do not use rain water in your little aquarium, and wait patiently 
until your plants exercise their power of purifying the water. 

JALLABAD.—Yon are right in your dispute as to the size of thé elephant 
People are prone to exaggerate his size. See in former number an an- 
swer to this question. Ordinary height of Asiatic elephant is 8 feet. 
In the East India commissariat 7 feet is the minimum height required. 
When an elephant in India is 12 feet tall he is a curiosity. 

A. S. N.—Nature seems to have been quite prolific in her varieties of the 
kangaroo or macropid. There is the macropus major, the macropus 
Laniger, the whallabee (Halmaturus walatratus), the rock kangaroo 
(Petrogale perriciliata), and the smaller kinds, as the brush-tailed bettong, 
the kangaroo rat and the kangaroo hare. 

Campists.—For comfort and convenience the Adirondacks are prefer. 
able to any other hunting ground in the country, and there is no pleasure 
more enjoyable than a fortnight spent therein camping out. Some of 
the guides are very intelligent and obliging, and will take good care of 
young novices and amateurs who are without experience in out door life, 
Go to Paul Smith’s, Bartlett’s or Martins. 

Demar.—To dress your cat skin, take, after well cleaning and scrap- 
ing, and steep in sumac decoction, letting it stay in tendays. Then wash 
thoroughly in cold water. Dry then pretty well, and nail skin ona 
board, hair dowu, and while moist rub in oil and taliow mixed. Then 
let it dry. A good rubbing with a flat stone helps to make it soft in fin- 
ishing. Have seen skins of even such small animals as rats moles 
and squirrels made very pretty and serviceable this way. 

H. B, P., Boston, Mass.—For ordinary shee packs and moccasins 
Messrs. H. and H. Merrill, 200 Notre Dame street, Montreal. The best 
plan, however, wouid be to buy a small caribou skin. and get any good 
shoemaker to make them according to instructions, page 89, ForEst anD 
Srream. Any of your friends would be glad to have a pair, if the skin 
should be too large. Address for skin, J. Kaiser, Farrier. Granville st., 
Halifax. ; 

G. L. Eppy, Racine, Wis.—The only work on birds and their eggs 
which has appeared lately is Dr. Ed. A. Samuel’s “Ornithology and , 
Oology of New England,” published by Nichols and Noyes, Boston, 1867, 
in octavo; 583 pages, with some colored plates, many cuts and full notices 
of each bird and its habits. This work will be found to contain most all 
the birds of the northern Atlantic States. The publishing price was 
$15. The best way to procure itis to address a letter to the American 
Naturalist, Salem, Mass., who will also furnish any other books on nata- 
ral history at short notice, and also lists of naturalists and dealers, with 
their addresses, and their special branch of study or business. This 
magazine will be found very interesting to all who cultivate these studies. 
The Smithsonian Institution has published two editions of Dr. Thomas — 
N. Brewer’s North American Oology, in quarto, 1857 and 1869, with 
colored plates. We believe that this work only includes the Raptores and 
Fissirostres. It can be had by direct application to Prof. 8. F. Baird 
assistant secretary of the Institute. The price  the.1867 edition was 
five dollars, with colored plates. 
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To Correspondents. 
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All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THe Forest AND STREAM PuB- 
LISHING COMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared witr areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest anp STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
vend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

This paper sent gratuitously to all contributors. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 
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Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
————_>—_—— 





Frrpay, October 3ist.—Trotting. White Plains, Westchester, N. Y..... 
Macon Fair, Georgia..... Richmond Fair, Virginia... Eutaw Fair, West 
Alabama. ... Roanoke and Tar Rivers, Weldon, N. C. 

SaTuRDAY, November 1st.—Boat Clubs, foot 133d street....Foot ball, 
Princeton vs. Yale, New Haven....Tro‘tixz, White Plains, Westchester 


county, N. Y. 2 
TvEspay, November 4th..... Columbia Fair, 8S. C.... Aurora Fair. 


South Eastern Indiana. 
WepnNEspDAy, November 5th.—Foot ball, Princeton vs. Rutgers, New 


Brunswick, New Jersey. 


ROMANCE AND SCIENCE. 
ia ilies 


ERHAPS modern romance writing is more indebted to 

Oliver Wendell Holmes than to any other author, for 
the introduction of scientific matter in its midst. Balzac, 
the greatest novelist the world has ever produced, whose 
comprehensive brain held all subjects, rather generalized 
science than otherwise in his romances, a notable instance 
of which may be found in his ‘‘Pean de Chagrin.” Dr. 
Holmes, however, draws his similies from chemistry, nat- 
ural philosophy and physiology.with such delicacy and 
4 neatness as to add immensely to the interest of his books. 
It may be said of this admirable author that illustrations 
taken by him from science, are something like Thackeray's 
French quotations—they are never out of place. The ad- 
vance sheets of the admirable romance, fraught with scenes 
of startling horror, when the primeval Alfred Augustus 
fights with the Megasaurus, and from his gaping jaws res- 
cues the primitive Angelica, are, we suppose, to-day in the 
hands of the. publishers. 

French romance writers are exerting their skill this way, 
and nature’s secrets are getting dressed up for exhibition like 
actors, with no end of rouge, frippery, artificial flowers 
and spangles. 

Perhaps the time may yet come when the dime novel, 
with its atrocities, may be rendered yet more horrible by 
paleontological effects, and servant girls when they buy 
the ‘‘Penny Dreadfuls,” may shed tears over the struggles 
for life of some hero and heroine of the lacustrine era. 

How far true scientists like this rather promiscuous 
handling of their sacred subjects is quite a question. ‘‘Pop- 
ularize science” is the cry. All the world is shouting it. 
But perhaps, though wise men may “hark on,” they may 
be fearful that the dogs are on a false scent, leading to 
very little. . 

Nature, in a poem called ‘‘Molecular Evolution,” (quite 
a touching production, by the way) has these lines, which 
seem pertinent as to what the present romantico-scientific 
period may lead us to:— | 





“Yield, then, ye rules of rigid reason! 
ive, el too. Hy sense! 
‘Melt into nonsense for a season, 
Then in some higher form condense,” 
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HAIR TRIGGERS AND RESTS. 
eee es 

We. have received from numerous correspondents a 

series of questions in regard to rifle shooting at Creed- 
moor, and various is the character of the information asked 
of us. As a sample of such inquiries, we have taken a 
letter received from a prominent gentlemen in Mobile, as 
embodying some of the principal queries. Our corres- 
pondent writes: 

“I seein your accounts of target practice that three and six pounds pull 
on the trigger is still insisted on at Creedmoor. Is not this unnecessary, 
since the introduction of the breech loading target and army rifles? I 
know from experience that in the army a “hard” trigger had to be used 
for safety with the muzzle loading musket, when it was frequentiy ne- 
cessary to carry the arms loaded day and night, but now that an army gun 
need not be loaded until the enemy is in sight, or until the marksman 
takes his place at the shooting stand, a one pound or even half pound 
pull on the trigger seems tome to be ample. Should the New York State 
militia take the lead in this the army will follow in a few years. As it 
is now, a soldier has a poor show opposed to an adversary armed with a 
hair trigger rifle.” 


The same correspondent, in a later letter, says: . 





















‘In Mobile and New Orleans rifle clubs hair triggers are always used. 
A man must not cap a muzzle loader, or load a breech loader until taking 
his place at the stand.” 


Our correspondent’s letter is not wanting in acumen, 
and is worthy of a full explanation. In regard to the pull 
of three and six pounds required on the trigger at rifle 
ranges, questions of this character, though appertaining 
rather to the ordnance department, enter somewhat with- 
in our province. The primary object in the formation of 
any rifle range, whether at Wimbledon, Hythe or Creed- 
moor, is to engender more fully proper military spirit; to 
relieve, as it were, the dull monotony of the drill; to make 
the citizen-soldier have something to think about, and by 
affording him a thorough acquaintance with his rifle, to 
give him greater reliance. We donot think it at all dere- 
lict to the noble fraternity of sportsmen to which we be- 
long, to state that the interests of the huntsman are cer- 
tainly secondary to that of the soldier, at Creedmoor or any 
other national ranges. A proficient marksman as a soldier, 
would be of course an excellent shot when using his rifle 
for game. 

War experience has shown that any rifle or musket, no 
matter whether it be muzzle or breech loader, when carried 
by an army would be terribly unsafe, unless there was a 
certain definite limit, and that rather leaning on the side of 
hardness of pull on the trigger. -The general pull of an 
army gun, as for instance the old Springfield and Enfield, 
was from fifteen to twenty pounds. The decision arrived 
at, of aminimum pull of six pounds, is one that has not 
been hastily determined, but is the result of long experience. 
A very simple test of the safety of a gun, is to take one of 
an average weight, say of ten pounds, either a military or a 
sporting arm, to load it, and to drop the but on the ground. 
If the sear spring is made of less restraining power than 
three pounds, the arm will go off by the shock, the spring 
being unclosed. Three pounds trigger pull, though it might 
do for a sporting rifle, would be impossible for a military 
gun, liable as it is at all times to accidental concussions. 
Of course all our military and sporting readers know this, 
as does our able correspondent. 

As to the comparative safety in using muzzle and breech 
loaders, the advantage on the part of the breech loaders is 
immense, as they need not be loaded until wanted; after 
that period, however, when charged, both the breech and 
muzzle loading guns are about the same as to liability to 
premature discharges. It is impossible to prevent men 
from loading guns out of season, no matter how con- 
structed, and though the facility with which a breech 
loader can have the cartridge removed is one of the strong- 
est points in its favor, it is a question having to do entirely 
with the man and not with the gun. - 

Accuracy of fire with the rifle is undoubtedly gained by 
means of hair triggers, and also by permanent rests, some 
of our inquiries being particularly directed toward this 
latter subject. When both hair triggers and rests can be 
combined, no doubt extraordinary shooting is the result. 
But practically, for actual service, it is not of avail. There 
cannot be an army of sharpshooters, with hair triggers, 
each one having a fixed rest. The fixed rest was part and 
parcel of the old musqueton, when a match was used, the 
rest being called the fork, and hair triggers are of the mid- 
dle of the last century, and they have not; been found of 
service but in exceptional cases. The time requisite to set 
first the main trigger and then the hair spring catch occupies 
a certain period, and a convenient rest is not often avail- 
able. Army officers used fixed permanent rests every day 
in order to test the accuracy of any special arm, and a 
properly made arm thus secured ought to send a succession 
of balls all to the same spot. The use of hair spring guns 
will not we think show on an average much better shoot- 
ing than that of practical simple trigger shooting. Then 
again, aman who could shoot well with a gun having a 
three or a six pound pull could undoubtedly use a hair trig- 
ger with great effect, while per contra, the hair spring rifle- 
man would shoot quite wild with an ordinary rifle. 

We do not mean to cast the least imputation of diletan- 
tism on the advocates of hairsprings. We have frequently 
used them ourselves, and have seen amazing strings made, 
but it is neither practical, military, nor sportsman’s shoot- 
ing; not because ordnance officers do not endorse them for 
soldiers’ use, but because ninety-nine times in a hundred, 
either on the battle-field, or in the forest, hair springs would 
be out of order, or circumstances would not allow of their 
being used. When the term ‘‘any position” is used for 
rifle shooting at Creedmoor for distances over 200 yards, it 
means that a rest can be used, but such.rest does not allow 

















of any other than the natural one, such as of the elbow on 
the ground, or of the rifle laid across the thigh of the 
shooter. 

There is quite a common error conveyed to scme in re- 
gard to a three or six pound pull, which gives the idea that 
the pull on a trigger is something like the pull on a horse’s 
mouth. The trigger pull isa most gradual one, requiring 
little effort, and the knack and skill is to make the pull 
cumulative, to commence with the slighest pressure on the 
trigger and to bring it up to its maximum, when the target. 
and sights are together. The acme of art then is to know 
exactly when your gun is going off. As was remarked by 
the best Canadian shot at Creedmoor: ‘If I only knew 
precisely when my gun was going off, I would win every 
match in the world.” Now the advocates of the hair trig- 
ger may assert that this is exactly the excellence they claim 
for this delicate gun mechanism. We are inclined to as- 
sert that a hair trigger piece goes off much more frequently 
when you do not expect it, than an ordinary coarser trigger 
piece. Asto the question of certain sights being barred at 
Wimbledon, we believe there is to be greater license allowed 
at Creedmoor for certain matches. In fact, we can see no 
reason if a sight be invented, no matter how complicated 
it may be, if it will give greater accuracy of aim, allowing 
us better facility of sighting, why we should not have it. 
The objection raised to hair triggers or fixed rests is of a 
different character. It seems to us that sights, no matter 
of what.kind, can by no means interfere with that steadi- 
ness of aim’or the command over the nerves which a rifle 
range teaches. Of course for a military gun, complicated 
sights would be impossible from their delicacy of construc- 
tion. That there are improvements to be made in sights is 
quite probable, and many ingenious men are to-day devo- 
ting their attention to this subject. 

Questions of cartridges have also been frequently put te 
us. It is getting to be to-day, many suppose, not so much a 
question of guns, sights, or grooves in a rifle, as that of 
properly made ammunition. The best arm in the world 
may be worthless when charged with a carelessly prepared 
cartridge. Even a match may be lost by the best of shots 
because the cartridges used by him are not fresh, but have 
been manufactured fora year or more. It is certain that 
the packing of powder in a cartridge case, and the powder 
remaining in this condition for a certain period, not exact- 
ly determined, has a tendency to cake the powder and to. 
diminish its explosive power. The fact of balls falling 
short at long ranges is frequently attributed to inferior 
powder, when the fault lies in the cartridge, which when 
first made was excellent, but has deteriorated in time from. 
some molecular or chemical change in the powder. We 
are by no means prepared to assert that this is always the: 
case; but for careful shooting, when a single point is to be 
gained in a score, the prudent marksman should be perfect- 
ly acquainted with the character of the cartridge he uses. 
The subject of hardened balls of rifle grooving have all 
been put to us, which in time we will answer fully in our 
columns. 

Questions relating to Creedmoor, coming from all sec- 
tions of the Union, show the interest taken in rifle shoot- 
ing, and in our correspondence we find many sensible sug- 
gestions, which are not only worthy of the attention of our 
rifle makers, but of consideration by the National Rifle As- 
sociation. 

Perhaps the name of the association will convey to many 
the best idea of itsaim and purpose,and that is that it must 
be thoroughly national. Though hair-trigger shooting may 
be national in Switzerland it is not the casein the United 
States, and between a rifle club, where perhaps a few hun- 
dred gentlemen may practice at their leisure, and C.eed- 
moor, where thousands of the National Guards, and rifle- 
men from all parts of the world will use the range, there is 
a vast difference. 

At Creedmoor and other ranges changes are taking place 
every day. Like everything else, where theory and practiee 
go handin hand, increased skill in rifle shooting has been 
the result, due not only to improved arms, but to individual 
proficiency. In England they are talking of decreasing the 
sizes of the targets, so as to increase the difficulties and to 
make even more skillful marksmen, and very certainly it 
must result in bringing forward better guns and better 


men 
2 


CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE. 


MR. CONKLIN’S REPORT. 
—_—>——— 


‘ATR. Conklin’s report of the Central Park Menagerie 
shows that the collection of animals, birds, reptiles, 
&c., confided to the director’s care, is in excellent condition. 
If the Z ological collection is secondary to the Park it- 
self, it having been we think but a later idea to add the 
show of animals to New York’s pleasure garden, neverthe- 
less with the means at the disposal of the Park Commission- 
ers the results attained have been entirely satisfactory. 

Though the collection is a+ yet somewhat limited, and it 
might be desirable and by no means impossible to have re- 
presented at the Central Park Menagerie, if not all, at least 
the major part of our native animals and birds, what there 
is at the Park to-day, may be considered as an excellent 
nucleus, around which doubtless other specimens will be 
shortly added. 

Personal inspection has convinced us of the care and 
judgment Mr. Conklin has exercised; the best proof of 
which is shown by the healthy condition of the animals 
and the number of births which have taken place in the 
Park collection. That wild animals can be acclimatized 
and propagated to a certain eatent in well organized Zoo- 
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logical Institutions, is evident from the fact, that with 
London, Paris and Antwerp, every year quite a notable 
amount of money is received from. the sales of animals 
raised. Of course such ideas of profit are foreign to the 
main object of a museum, as animals used for breeding 
purposes must necessarily be withdrawn at least for a time 


from public curiosity. 


There has been a noticeable increase in the number of 
animals exhibited as well as in the variety of species, the 
total number of specimens this year being 806, an increase 
There 
have been no deaths among any valuable animals of the 
The births have been as 


of over 200, when compared with the previous year. 


permanent collection this year. 
follows: 


Two Lions, Felis leo; one Leopard, Felis leopardus; two 
Yamelus dromedarius; 
one Hyena, Hyena crocuta, which is believed to be the first 


Pumas, Felis concolor; one Camel, 


Hyena born in America; one Cape Buffalo, Bubalus caffer, 


(South Africa); two Fat-tailed Sheep, Ovis aries, (Syria); 


six Red Deer, Cariacus virginianus. 


Among the most valuable gifts may be mentioned the 


following: 
One Sooty Monkey, 


totelis, presented by Consul Heyse, of Swindimundi, Prussia. 


Two large-eared Brockets, Coassus auritus, one presented 


by Hon. Henry S. Sanford, the other by Mr. Thomas P. 
Ramsdell. 
by Mr. Ben. Honnet, of Texas. 

The Menagerie has been largely indebted to Mr. P. T. 
Barnum, Mr. George F. Bailey, Mr. Louis Ruhe, Messrs. 
Van Amburgh & Co., and Messrs. Charles Reiche & Bro., 
for a number of specimens placed by them on exhibition. 
Among these specimens of greatest importance are the three 


Giraffes, Giraffa camelopardalis; two Sea Lions, Humetopias 


stelleri; one Manatee, 
Tapiry Zapirus maluyanus, 
Barnum. 

The Manatee fully described by Mr. Conklin in the last 
number of ForREsT AND STREAM, is a notable instance 
of the painstaking care of the director, and as was accu- 
rately stated by this gentleman, is the first instance known 
of the preservation of the Manattee, away from its native 
resorts. 

The following table shows the most satisfactory increase 
of the permanent collection: 


Vanatus wmericanus; one Malayan 
all exhibited by Mr. P. T. 


1871. 1872. 1873, 

Seeenete Leayls Wie acedes denna gyicvataanac tere 89 103 199 
MO, ails. thdiadceuiteplan Se dv0esateredeginces ones 143 208 7 
PR a 50 cecpockethenaveneckiecd. coseveccdvat 14 ll 35 


The bird collection has received the most notable addi- 
tions and the Falconide family have many fine representa- 
tives, and perhaps is the best known collection of American 
birds of this peculiar class. 

We trust to be able from time to time to give our readers 
further particulars in regard to the habits of the animals 
and birds in the Park collection. 

Animals, &c., donated tc Central Park for the month of 
October, 1873: 

One Gray Squirrel, Miss Annie Olevenger. 

One Chati, Lieut. J. W. Miller, U. S. N. 

One Small Alligator, Sanford W. Steele. 

One Red Vented Corkatoo, Charles P. Daly, Esq. 

One White Heron, Master Charles Earle. 

One Young African Lion, Thomas C. Durant. 

One Black Bear, Mr. H. Alberger. 

er ee 
THE POLARIS. 





S one by one all the mischievous stories circulated in 

regard to the death of Captain Hall, of the Polaris 
expedition, have been traced to their sources, it has been 
found that they were the merest hearsays, and rested on no 
possible foundation of truth. Secretary Robeson, having 
personally investigated the matter, comes to the most evi- 
dent conclusion that Captain Hall died a natural death. 
Hall, from our own personal acquaintance with him, from 
build and temperament would seem exactly a subject liable 
to apoplexy. The Secretary states, after explaining Hall’s 
habits, that ‘‘in the seven days of the severest trial and 
suffering, when he reached the highest point attained by 
man, he was much of the time without the necessaries of 
life. During this time of trial he was living and taking 
exercise at a temperature some thirty degrees below zero, 
and on his return to the ship the air of the cabin was fetid 
and unhealthy. On Captain Hall’s coming to his room he 
was in an exhausted condition. Lying down in his heavy 
furs, indulging perhaps in too large a quantity of food, a 
combination of vertigo, congestion, and apoplexy set in 
which terminated fatally.” 

The death of Hall, the rival of Kane, was as heroic as it 
was tragic. Such investigations in regard to the manner of 
his death as were necessarily within the province of the 
Navy Department were of the most judicious character, 
and we have never fora moment supposed that Captain 
Hall’s death could have arisen from any other than natural 
causes. 


The alacrity with which the Government sent out a re- 
lieving party was in the highest degree commendable. On 
the whole we may congratulate ourselves on the termina- 
tion of this last chapter of Arctic exploration. 

It is unfortunate for human nature that too often the 
best of motives are ignored, and that official personages, in 
the accomplishment of their duties, are made the buts of 


contumacious critics. 
a mb te 
—The voice of war—the gun-stock>(gun’s talk). 


Cercocebus fuliginosus, presented by 
General Bomford, U. 8. A. One Sambur Deer, Rusa aris- 


One Paisano, Geococeyx culifornianus, presented 






























WILL BLACK BASS TAKE A FLY. 


: cia eegeeee 
—The Germantown Telegraph of this week says :—‘ ‘Several 
parties have gone down to the Potomac to try their hand at 
taking black bass with the fly, and we will report results as 
soon as they are ascertained. Our private opinion is, 
though it is in-opposition to far more experienced people in 
the matter, that it will prove a tedious diversion. In the 
Susquehanna, in the vicinity of Harrisburg, where the bass 
are taken in great numbers, in no one instance reported, 
have they yet been know to break the water. The fancy 
professionals will have to resort to young frogs, crawfish or 
minnows to fill their creels, or refrain from fishing alto- 
gether. We shall be sorry for them, should this turn out 
to be true, for this, one of the gamiest fish swimming, 
ought to take the fly.” 
Strange persistegce some anglers have mm the doubt that 
black bass will not take a fly. It may be that by some 
natural whim, or peculiarity of variety or locality, these fish 
will take the fly in some sections and not in others, or it 
may be that the anglers have not full opportunity to study 
and learn ‘‘their tricks and their manners.” We have taken 
black bass repeatedly in the ‘‘Narrows” at Lake George, 
but only by trolling, while at the deep water at the north 
end of Fourteen Mile Island, we have repeatedly taken 
them with a fly. One day we remember that C. L. Brace, 
who used to spend his summers at this quiet resort, had 
tried in vain to tempt the fish, and other anglers from Bol- 
ton took their hand at it, when observing that the bass were 
exceedingly coy, darting furiously at the fly at first, and 
then stopping dead-short when they detected the deception, 
the water being very clear, we agreed to hook the rascals if 
the gentlemen would allow the place a half hour’s rest. 
Then taking a small scarlet ibis fly, we whipped the body 
with a fine thread of sheet lead to give it weight, and after 
a lapse of time, waiting until the shadow of the ledge dark- 
ened the surface of the water, we approached as cautiously 
as if educated trout were there, and tossed in. Instantly 
three black bass responded, when suddenly checking the 
motion of the rod to let the fly sink ever so little, and as 
quickly drawing it forward again, we succeeded in fixing 
the hook in one of the fellow’s lips. Afterwards, we took 
thirteen more. Agair, last August, at Lake Giles, Bloom- 
ing Grove Park, Pa., where the bass are by no means abund- 
ant, we took two with a fly on a split bamboo rod, likewise 
with red ibis fly. We observed that we raised them at only 
one particular spot. This time we were in a skiff, and 
lying well out from shore, threw in toward a pad of scattered 
lily leaves whose thread-like stems found root between the 
interstices of the stones and boulders that lay on the bottom. 
There was a shelf just on the line of growth with six feet 
of water on it, and just outside a depth of twenty-eight 
feet. In all kinds of fishing, we have found it best where 
practicable to throw in toward a shore rather than out from 
the’shore. The reasons are obvious. The angler is not so 
easily seen through the greater depth of water and the ripple 
that usually ruffles its surface, while the fish find their 
small fry and other food along the edge of the channel more 
than in its centre. We havealso taken black bass in Minne- 
sota lakes and in the lakes of Canada, but never in any water 
later than the 13th of August or earlier than the first day of 
July, though one of our correspondents speaks of bass 
taking the fly with avidity inthe Maumee in May and June. 
There is nothing remarkable in the fact that they will not 
rise to a fly at all times, for this peculiarity belongs to other 
fish as well, and notably to the lake trout (which by the 
way, isa northern fish that some anglers affirm will never 
take a fly, although we have taken them in this way repeat- 
edly). In Florida, during December, we have also taken 
the black bass with fly opposite Palatka, on the St. Johns. 
See letter from Ohio in our Fishing Columns. 
——$—___—__< 6 ————— 

Joun C. HerNAN.—There died last week at Great 
River, Utah, John C. Heenan, the well known pugilist 
‘The leading event of his life was his fight with Sayers in 
Devonshire, England, some thirteen years ago. [If it be 
possible to lift the Prize.Ring from the low brutality which 
always characterizes and attends it, Heenan certainly used 
his influence to do so. He was said by those who knew 
him to have been more straightforward and correct than 
most of his class, and in the latter days of his life to have held 
the fraternity in contempt, never allowing any allusions to be 
made in regard to his former career. His death, at thirty- 
nine years of age, was induced by pneumoina. 

————— 0 


—Some weeks ago, when we introduced the story of a 
‘‘Manatee Hunt in Mexico” as coming from the pen of Mr. 
Charles Lanman, we committed an error. In a note trans- 
mitting the essay to us he stated that he had received it in 
a letter from a friend. Mr. Lanman, it would appear, has 


been everywhere, but not in Mexico. 
—— oo ——_ 


—If all the streets of London were joined end to end, 
they would reach in astraight line from England to Ceylon. 
London’s population .some 4,025,659 souls, lives in 528,749 
houses. 


io 
—George Francis Train has the asthma, and his once 
clarion voice now resembles the sound of a hammer strik- 
ing a green pumpkin.—Danbury News. 
<< 


_ —A tract of land containing 107 acres, located within the 
limits of the military reservation of Fort McPherson,is to be 
laid out as a National Cemetery. This is another way for 
preparing for war in time of peace; yet it is one of the sad- 
dest. Just think of overa hundred acres of land, away 
out on the dreary plains, being especially devoted to graves! 
Let some calculating member of the Engineer Corps esti- 
mate the number of. little mounds it will ‘take to fill one 
hundred and seven acres, 


OUT-DOOR COSTUMES. 


—————— 

HERE are fashions of forest and stream and of the field 
and course, as well as of the carriage, -promenade 
and ball room, and it becomes the mission of this journal, 
in its own peculiar. province, to instruct its lady readers 
and their devoted husbands and admirers in the selection 
of costumes for out-door recreation which the fashion leader 
of the woods has decreed are suitable for the purpose and 

becoming to the wearer. 

In this department even more than in house dressing, 
sound practical taste is’ required, as well as judgment in 
selecting the material, which must be healthful, serviceable 
and graceful; and in attempting to give some hints of in- 
struction we fear that our rough hand, used to rifle and 
rod, may make amess of all this delicate female drapery. 
Yet possibly we can suggest to our lady friends how to 
make the skirts of their riding habits flow more gracefully, 
or to give acut of sleeve that shall be better adapted to 
display the charms’of the rounded arm which launches the 
arrow from the twanging bow. 

In an old-fashioned chateau on the Belgian frontier is the 
portrait of that noble huntress, Charlotte de Laurenton, the 
Baronne de Dracek, who died at the age of eighty years, 
about the beginning of the present century. She kept 
eight horses all for her own riding, and hunted all the year 
round. The lady is mounted on her favorite gray horse, 
prepared for a hunting expedition. She wears a green coat 
with a gold belt round her waist, hat with a high crown, 
having a small gold band round it; her hair is powdered 
and appearing behind in small curls. By her side hangs a 
couteau de chasse, and all the buttons of her coat have 
wolves’ beads stamped on them. As to her prowess, she 
was known to have killed six hundred and seventy wolves 
in her time, besides hundreds of deer and other game; her 
boudoir, too, showed her hunting taste, for there in a row 
stood her saddles, seven in number, also the brackets for 
her eight guns, and instead of flacons with eau de luce, her 
toilet stand was garnished with powder flasks and shot 
pouches. ‘To be truthful as to the portrait of this lady, we 
must add that the chronicler relates that she was fond of 
cock fighting, though he affirms, rather apologetically, that 
‘no cock fighting was allowed in the cliateau, but in an 
out-house,-and only when the weather was too bad to allow 
of field sports.” 

RIDING HABITS. 

The simplest of all temale costumes, and yet the 
most elegant and perfect, is the riding dress” Yet 
we seldom see one that, in spite of extravagant outlay 
and the handsome form which it envelopes, is exactly satis- 
factory. A handsome woman and a fine horse are the: 
crowning works of nature. To the casual observer the at- 
tire of an equestrienne appears the same, yet through the 
reform as well as the fickleness of fashion, it has been very 
much improved. A dark-brown or blue-black cloth habit 
is very stylish. The skirt is now worn much shorter than 
formerly, the goring of the breadths taking away that su- 
perflous fullness around the waist, gives a graceful flow to 
it, which cannot otherwise be obtained, and entirely does 
away with shot to keep it down. The pantaloons, made of 
flannel or some loosely woven material of the same color as 
the habit,faced with chamois,ought to be long and strapped 
to the feet. This masculine appendage ignores underskirts 
and unburdens the rider with any unnecessary clothing. 
The art of the habit maker lies in the jacket. This should 
set as though it grewon a well-rounded form, giving the 
effect of broad shoulders and hips and a tapering waist. 
It is cut high at the throat, the buttons down the front are 
small, and it is destitute of any kind of trimming. Picca- 
dilly collar with small gray or white bow, and cuffs, easy 
fitting gloves of three or four buttons, laced boots, English 
riding hat and cane equip a lady for a promenade & cheval. 

Ornaments of all kinds ought to be left at home, if we 
except a tiny pair of ear-rings,those that screw into the ears 
having the preference. Superfluous hair can keep the jew- 
elry company, otherwise it, may be lost on the road, and 
that which has a legitimate right there fixed cicse to the 
head. The ‘‘ jockey is en régle for a morning run, the ‘‘Die 
Vernon” gives piquancy to certain faces; but the English 

hat, with the veil tied carelessly around it, is suitable to 
ladies of all ages, and is incorporate with horse-back 
riding. 

In riding, the throat often becomes dry; a cup made of 
Russia leather,so that it folds up and can be placed in the lin- 
ing of the hat, is very convenient. It is not advisable to go 
on horse-back after a hearty meal; the jolting of the ani- 
mal is apt to cause nausea, especially as the aristocratic trot 
has entirely superseded the easy canter. 

FOR CROQUET. 

A croquet dress admits of length that is of the demi-train 
order. As the fair contestant walks over the boundary 
line from wicket to wicket, the graceful flow of the skirt 
sweeping over the grass has a very pleasing effect. Of 
course no one in this nineteenth century conversant with 
the laws of health, would attempt to play croquet unless 
the earth be dry. - A muslin dress of. white ground and del- 
icate figure, neatly made, with a sash to match, a white 
jockey hat trimmed with black velvet and a few wild flow- 
ers, and the neatest kind of a kid boot complete a toilet for 
this favorite out-door game Be very particular about the 
feet, for as every one knows how often it 4s required to 
croquet the antagonist’s ball, remember that bien chawaséé is 
one-third of your attire. Though gloves protect the hands 
from being tanned and blistered, yet they are not to be 
recommended, because they encumber one, and not having 
free control of the mallet, in nine cases out of ten the bali’ 


aimed at is missed. 
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THE YACHTING HABIT. 

Whether on shore or aficat nothing adds more -to the 
agreeableness of a pleasure party than lovely woman— 
sprightly, jolly, stylish, and wherever she goes a dress suit- 
able to the occasion should always be worn, as it is the 
greatest compliment to the gentlemen. A blue cashmere 
jacket «a la Garibaldi, with sailor collar trimmed with white 
braid and an anchor embroidered on each corner. A scarf 
tied under the collarin a careless knot, skirt of same ma- 
terial as the jacket, and trimmed with two or three flounces 
about a quarter of a yard in depth, and white silk braid. 
Woollen fabrics keep off any dampness and are recommend- 
ed on that account. The hat d /a marine, the rim of which 
is always flat and stiff. 

The dress of thesailor is as positive in its characteristics 
as any point in law; the ladies’ dress must approach this 
peculiarity of the sea, because any direct departure from it 
is a defect in the sty.e. 

FISHING. 

What pleasanter pastime than to join in piscatorial sports 
with the sterner sex, especially as the ladies depend on the 
gentlemen to bait the hookand draw up the line, should 
they chance to get a bite. If youreaily enjoy seeing a poor 
little fish ‘‘ wriggle” on a hook, go prepared with a dress 
from which a few spots of mud can be erased with soap 
and water. Nothing is better than a brown linen fresh 
from the laundry, colored collar and cuffs, a large sun-down 
that old Sol’s rays will not make you look like a broiled 
lobster, stout shoes and a woolen shawl. Lisle thread 
gloves are recommended, or if they put your teeth on edge 
and make you feel like a bundle of nerves, wear an old pair 
of kids—and, by the way, it is a good plan to save last win- 
ter’s for summer excursions. 

SHOOTING COSTUMES. 

Though not yet introduced into this country, ‘‘gunning” 
is becoming quite a fashionable sport with the ladies of the 
French nobility. The young Dianis go to the forest with 
their escorts in a most charming toilet, and though the 
game has a very good chance to escape when the tiny hand 
points the gun at the bird, yet willingly do their beaux give 
them the lion’s share, so delightful is it to have their sweet- 
heart’s company. ‘ 

A pretty velvet blouse fastened at the waist with a Rus- 
sia leather belt, which is secured by an oxidized buckle, 
zouave pantaloons of velvet, buttoned at the knee, a brigand 
hat, falling shirt collar, and jack boots. 

Is this merely a pastime, or has it risen, pheenix-like, out 
of the late war? and are the Frenc:: women preparing to 
fight the Prussians at no distant day, redeeming their 

+ country by their own blood ? 
MINING. 

“To do a mine” is now ¢ la mode. The great copper re- 
gions of Lake Superior during the last few seasons have 
been visited by parties of ladies, each year increasing in 
numbers. In descending a mine the suit of a miner is sub- 
stituted. This consists of pantaloons made like overalls, 
loose jacket, and hat with a flat brim, all made of canvas. 
In the hat is a hole large enough to insert a candle, in 
which one is put and lighted, both in descending and as- 
cending the mine. Heavy boots should be worn. The rea- 
son why a male attire is adopted is because going down in 
a kind of scoop there is not room for many flounces. As 
canvas material is impervious to water, which is con- 
stantly dripping down in the mine, it is therefore used. 

ARCHERY. 

Archery wasrevived by Mr. Ashton of London, in 1776, 
as an out-door amusement. From that time it has been 
popular in England, being one of the few games of the 
kind in which ladies can indulge. 

It is best to wear a dress similar to a gymnasium suit, 
loose about the shoulders and waist, so that free scope can 


be given to the arms. 
PEDESTRIANISM. 


To roam through the woods or climb up a mountain 
there is no more suitable material for the pedestrienne 
than the American water-proof cloak. It is not so heavy 
as the English, consequently less burdensome. A neat suit 
trimmed with bands of the same edged with braid, fancy 
linen collar and cuffs,chamois gloves, a pair of broad-soled, 
flat-heeled boots, a long stout stick, and a rough and ready 
straw hat, fit one for any amount of walking, provided the 
weather be favorable. Let the waist of the dress be loose, 
otherwise it prevents circulation, and the lady gets fa- 
tigued before the first half-mile is gained. 

BATHING PRESS. 

A Venus de Medici in an ordinary bathing dress resem- 
bles a ‘‘Meg Merrilles.” Modistes have racked the brain 
from the time bathing came in vogue up to the present day 
to make Helen appear attractive in the eyes of Paris, and 
sad to say, their efforts have not been crowned with laurels. 
We have searched through the city of New York, in 
every fashionable establishment in vain. 

While sitting on the piazza of one of the fashionable ho- 
tels at Long Branch last summer, a young lady came trip- 
ping up the lawn, just out of old ocean’s arms, in a pale 
green flannel jacket and pants; these were trimmed with 
white cloth. Her blonde hair was waving with the wind 
and her little feet were bare. She created a great deal of 
excitement, but disappeared before any one could discern 
her features.: 

The blue flannel blouse, made with a yoke and belted in 
at the waist, Turkish pantaloons opened a little at the calf 
of the leg that the water may have ‘an outlet, a pretty pair 
of moccasins, an oil-silk cap to keep the hair dry, anda 
large straw hat, cannot be improved upon for bathing pur- 


poses. 
Many different materials have been tried, but a soft 
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woollen fabric has the supremacy, as when wet it clings 
less to the form than any other kind of goods. 
SKATING COSTUME. 

When the ground is covered with snow, and river and 
rill are congealed into one icy mass, what brightens the 
eye or gives color tothe cheek quicker than the healthful, 
graceful exercise of skating ? With its whirls and curve; 
and curls it is the very poetry of notion. 

A black velvet skirt reaching to the ankle, an over-dress 
of the same material trimmed with seal skin fur, aseal skin 
jacket, tippet, muff, and gloves, heavy laced boots and club 


skates. With these a young lady is ready to face old Bore- 
as and enjoy this most delightfyl of out-door winter sports. 





= —>_= 
SYBILLINE LEAVES.—II. 


sisal 
HINTS TO SPORTSMEN. 
esata 

O party should attempt to camp out unless one at least 
of their number is thoroughly conversant with wood- 
craft, and able to devise and direct so as to secure the gen- 
eral comfort under all changes of circumstances and vicis- 
situdes of weather. Oue great essential to thorough 
enjoyment is an equitable division of labor and a faithful 
observance of the duties assigned to each member. This is 
especially important where no servants are employed. Four 
persons constitute a large enough party. One should be a 
fair cook; another should be able to keep the camp supplied 
with wood and make a fire, which is a task by no means 
easy; athird should be a fair shot and a good pot-fisher- 
man, for a variety of food adds much to the charm of camp 
life; and the fourth should be apt at building a shelter and 
pitching a tent, and a good boatman withal. .Thus organ- 

ized, a party is ready to start for the woods. 

In the first article of this series we designated suitable 
outfits for special occasions, and the importance of travel- 
ling as lightly as possible. We cannot too earnestly urge 
the advantage of taking the various kinds of condensed food 
which modern ingenuity’ has devised, for they not only 
greatly 1educe a load, but add much to the ease and com- 
fort of all, and materially lighten the labors of the cook. 
Borden’s condensed milk, coffee and beef are a great acqui- 
sition. A single can of coffee will serve a man for thirty 
days, and really needs naither milk nor sugar. Put a part 
of a teaspoonful in hot water, stir it, and your beverage is 
ready for use. The beef will make a variety of soups, if 
used according to directions, and the milk is use‘ul in com- 
pounding various dishes. The self-leavening flour prepared 
by Jewell Brothers is another indispensable. It has only 
to be mixed with cold water or milk, requires no salt, and 
with slight.change in preparation will produce bread, bis- 
cuit, cakes, &c., in a very few minutes. We have already 
recommended the portable camp-kit, and there is a small 
and compact cooking apparatus which we could recommend 
if disposed. 

To carry the camp stuff most easily, back-loads should be 
so made up that the softest parts should rest upon the 
shoulders and neck, and when adjusted and supported by 
astrap that passes across the forehead, boxes and cumb- 
rous articles may be packed on top; by this method fifty 
pounds may be carried with comparative ease. Fishing 
rods, paddles, axes, &c., should be tied together in bundles 
in two places at least, and when shouldered, boots, kettles, 
and the like, may be slung over their upper ends. Where 
a canoe or boat is to be carried, lash the paddles lengthwise 
one foot apart across the bars or thwarts amidships, turn 
the canoe upside-down, rest one end upon aconvenient pro- 
jecting branch of a tree at such a height that you can easily 
pass under, and then thrusting in your head so that the 
paddles will rest upon the shoulders, raise and balance it 
and procecd on the journey. If the canoe is too heavy for 
one person, it should be shouldered by two men, one at 
each end, and carried right side up. There is a knack in 
walking, too, which should be acquired, namely: always 
run your eye along the trail at least. a rod in advance, so 
that you may not only see soft places, rocks, roots, and 
other obstructions, but calculate to a nicety just where 
your steps are to be made. This practice will prevent 
stumbling; it also enables one to discern a blind trail easily, 
and teaches him to observe any strange signs which might 
otherwise pass unnoticed. If you are thirsty by the way- 
side, and have no cup handy, bend up a portion of the brim 
of your felt hat so as to form a cup, and drink out of that. 
It is better than lying flat on the stomach to drink from a 
pool or spring. 

Of course every one knows that camp sites should be se- 
lected for access to wood and water—wood first; but there 
are mary other considerations to take into account, such as 
shelter, immunity from insects, or proximity to game. A 
high open knoll away from water is preferable, in fly time, 
to a location on. a river bottom. Sandy beaches or gravelly 
points are liable to swarm with midges or punkies, and the 
thicker woods with mosquitoes. Points where a Breeze 
draws up or down a stream are the most desirable. Black 
fiies do not molest between sunset and sunrise. The camp 
site being Chosen, the first duties are to fix the shelter, cut 
wood, and get the kettle boiling. A letter A tent is the 
greatest luxury in camping, but in fair weather a tilt or 
half tent of canvas or blankets, or a ‘‘rough slant” of bark 
or boughs laid on poles supported by crotches, are comfort- 
able enough when a good fire is kept up. Or, for the mat- 
ter of a night, a screen of spruce boughs to windward, or 
the canoe turned over to protect the chest and shoulders, is 
a good make-shift. The lee of a protecting ledge, with a 
brush screen is a dry and comfortable camp. A permanent 
shanty is made with sides four logs high and a peaked roof 

























of poles covered with bark or split shingles four feet lo ng’ 
with a hole at the top for smoke. - In this way also a conica 
wigwam can be constructed, Indian fashion. Make the bed 
of evergreen boughs—balsam and hemlock are the softest 
—place them in layers with the buts all one way, and 
shingle the buts of the first row with the tops of the second, 
and so on successively. Fires are made in various ways. 
For a good cooking fire, a back should be made three logs 
high, supported against upright stakes driven into the 
ground; two logs at right angles, or two stones placed in 
front to lay fuel on, will raise the latter from the ground 
sufficiently for a good draft. Another mode is to lay two 
eight-inch logs on skids, say two feet apart and parallel, 
filling in the space with small fuel. The Indian fashion is 
to lay the sticks in a circle, with the buts in the centre, 
resting on one another, making a conical pile. A tree 
should be felled, the trunks cut into logs, and the branches 
chopped up for fuel. In almost all woods are logs, some 
time cut and seasoned that furnish dry fuel and kindlings. 
To peel bark, girdle the tree at intervals of two or more 
feet and split the sections with an axe longitudinally. In 
fly time, when the air is still, make the camp fire so that the 
smoke will not blow into the tert or shanty, but at all 
times, and especially at night, guard against changes of 
wind and flying sparks. Clean greasy plates with moss 
and scour them with sand. To clean knives and forks, 
simply thrust them two or three times into the ground. At 
night, tuck your trowsers into your woollen socks, and tie 
them at the ankles. Never sleep with boots on. Use moc- 
casins if you have them. Keep your feet to the fire, but 
don’t let them burn. See that there is a sufficient supply of 
fuel for the night, and learn to wake at proper intervals to 
replenish the fire. Early mornings are always cold at any 
‘season of the year. A compound of tar and sweet oil ap- 
plied to the face and hands is the best protection against 
gnats and flies. Buckskin gloves may be worn without 
discomfort at night. When an A tent is used, a cord drawn 
through the apex with its ends stretched to convenient 
t1ees, supports it better than two crotches and a ridge-pole, 
and will prevent its being blown down by a gust of wind. 
The sides should be drawn down tight and fastened to the 
ground. Never sit up after nine o’clock at night, and rise 
at daylight inthe morning. Never omit a good wash, at 
least of the face and hands. 

In our next paper we shall speak particularly of woed- 
craft, giving instruction how to travel understandingly by 
forest and stream: 

































































i ene a etereins 
Sporting Zlews from Abroad. 





ee res 
Coursing and cub-hunting are what our English sports- 


men have been engaged in to their heart’s content for the 
last fortnight. If the latter amusement were possible in the 
United States, the former we can not encompass from the 
very good reason that we have no hares in this country. 
The antiquity of coursing is immense, and if we are to 
believe Arrian, it dates back to the earliest period of English 
history. Queen Bess was fond of it, when maids of honor 
galloped away all day, after hare and hound, and were 
wort to recuperate their failing strength by lunching on 
sirloins of beef and brimming tankards of ale. Rules and reg- 
ulations in regard to coursing may be as little changed as the 
British constitution, and the Magna Charta, which lays 
down the law of how to killa hare, comes back with hardly 
achange from the sixteenth century. Coursing is not to 
be regarded as an effort to hunt the hares per se, as a trial of 
speed and endurance of dogs. Two dogs are run together, 
and the winner, or he who catches the hare, is then 
again pitted against another winning dog, until it is nar- 
rowed down toacontest between two dogs, who have 
beaten all comers in the stakes. For instance the South 
Lanchansire Derby meet for dog puppies commenced with 
thirty-two dogs, then sixteen of the winners ran against 
each other, which reduced the number to eight, and so on 
until two dogs, Kingstone and King Ben by name, were left. 
The endurance of the winner must be immense, as he has 
to run in no less than five courses. The hare has very often 
a fair chance to escape, not, ho vever, from her speed, asa 
well bred gray hound can invariably catch her on the flat, 
but where the hare has the advantage is in his turns and 
doubles: It is not unusual to see aa gray hound launched 
at full speed get thwarted by a clever dodge of puss, and take 
a complete summersault, in his endeavors to turn rapidly. 

—‘‘Never,” says a leading journal, ‘‘in any previous season 
have deer been more numerous, nor in better condition.” 
If grouse or partridges are scarce, at least in lieu of feather, 
fur is in plenty. We read of fifty, sixty and seventy stags, 
as the result of aseason shooting. We happen to have 
just concluded feading the most charming of all books, St. 
John’s trip to Sutherland, and the delights of stag-hunting 
in the Highlands is one of the most interesting chapters in 
the book. Long range guns have of course rendered the 
sport more destructive, but still a good deer stalker must 
be a thorough sportsman, not only a good shot, but capable 
of enduring no small amount of fatigue. Except under 
extraordinary circumstances the stag or red deer is a most 
wary animal, and requires all the skill of the hunter to fol- 
low and kill. 

—They still race on velocipedes in primitive England, 
and matches and handicaps are in vogue. We notice a 
mile made in four minutes and twenty-two seconds, and 
four miles made in fourteen minutes and twenty seconds, 
which is quite rapid bycicling. 

—It is perhaps too early for us yet to have Piscatorial 
societies in our midst as they have in England; that is 
societies where awards are given for the finest and largest 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








fish raised in fish-ponds. Such a society with us would un- 
doubtedly be the means of creating a rivalry between our 
fish raising friends, and would give greater publicity to 
their enterprise. The time will come, however, when dis- 
plays of this character will be made, and when.a prize trout 
will give as much distinction to the fish-breeder, as a prize 
calf does now to the agriculturalist. 

—Sir Samuel and Lady Baker are in London to-day. The 
brave man and the plucky woman are once more safe and 
sound. We all await with the utmost curiosity, an account 
of their adventures, and how they fought their way back 
from Massondi to Unyoro through mud and water, disput- 
ing their ground step by step. Of course the geographical 
researches will be secondary to the detailed account of their 
adventures. Native information however in combination 
with European discovery seems to point to the fact that the 
Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Nianza, are one and the 
same body of water. Cars to Khartoum will be next in 
order, and at last a permanent foothold will be had into the 
interior of Africa. The Khedive of Egypt, is a great man, 
and so are his lieutenants Sir Samuel and Lady Baker. 

Their gracious Majesties the Emperor of Brazil and the 
King of Sweden, having intimated their august intention of 
showering down a rain of orders, decorations, ribbons, &c., 
for the gratification of the Englishman of science, the 
learned Britton of to-day is quite generally exercised, 
whether he can take the much coveted honors at all. The 
English foreign office has some stringent regulations re- 
specting foreign orders, which interfere sadly with the 
decorative hopes of those gentlemen, who would have liked 
to have sported knots of varigated ribbons on their dress 
coats at scientific dinners or have upholstered their manly 
bosoms with dangling crosses on the occasion of a paleon- 
tological conversazione. 

‘* Nature” is quite sad over hopes dashed, and pathetic- 
ally observes: ‘‘It seems so unjust, so cruel, that men of 
science to whose labors it is mainly owing, that our country 
and the world generally are mounting rapidly higher and 
higher in the scale of civilzation, should be practically de- 
barred the few honors that come in their way.” 

This partakes somewhat of the character of a plaint, which 
we do not think emanates from the true man of learning, 
and we feel certain does not represent true English feeling 
Would the order of the Boot Jack in diamonds have given 
great Michael Faraday any more distinction? Would Mr. 
Tyndall be any more impressive with a brass Sun—an 
enameled Lion or a pinchbeck Eagle plastered on his 
person? 

Recognition of merit comes from sources mightier than 
monarchs possess. Great illustrations of science shed luster 
on the age they live in, and it is they who give distinction 
to Kings and Emperors. 
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—There seems to be no doubt but: that James Gordon 
Bennett, Esq. is making preparation for fitting out an ex- 
pedition to the North Pole. What we believe to be very 
certain is, that should Mr. Bennett organize such a voyage 
of exploration, every detail will be perfect. We must needs 
admire not only the liberal spirit of Mr. Bennett, but the 
pluck of the men, who are willing to undertake this _peril- 
ous voyage. May it be successful. 

—The New York Yacht Club held their regular monthly 
meeting at the club rooms, on Twenty-seventh street, Vice 
Commodore Wm. P. Douglass inthe chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected members: John A. Burnham Jr., 
George W. M. Sturgis and Arthur Lumley. 

Mr. Arkwright, of Savannah, Ga., has offered to give the 
club a tract of land for the purpose of making it a winter 
rendevous. The gift was accepted. Thefffollowing%letter 
was then read: 

C. A. Newton, Esq.: 

Deak Six: I beg, through you, to tender my resignation of the office of 
Vice Commodore of the N. Y. Y. C. While naturally reluctant to re. 
sign so honorable a position, I feel it my duty to do so inasmneh as I am 
persuaded that the flag officers of the club should always be active mem- 
bers. For two years back the Sappho has not been in these waters, and 
it is very uncertain whether I shall put her in commission next summer 
While placing my resignation in your hands, I desire to thank*the yacht 
owners for the honor which they have conferred on me in selecting me 
as their Vice Commodore, and to assure them that although relieved from 
office, my interest in the welfare of the club shall never flag. 

October 23, 1873. W. P. Doverass. 

The members of the club asked the Vicé Commodore to 
reconsider his determination to withdraw as as officer of the 
club, which at length he concluded to do, and afterwards 
tendered to the club the die for the new medal, which was 
struck some time since in commemoration of the victory of 
the America in winning the Queen’s cup. 

—We are pleased to aid in extending the publicity of a 
most signal act of benevolence, as well as of graceful 
courtesy, which has grown out of the Cape May Yacht 
race. It seems that Mr. A. B. Stockwell, of the Dread- 
naught, sent his check for $1, 000 to the Regatta Committee 
of the N. Y. Yacht Club, in payment of the bet won by 
Mr. J. F. Loubat, of the Enchantress, which the latter 
gentleman, instead of accepting, immediately endorsed over 
to the order of the Committee with the following note: 


Union Cius, New York, October 25, 1873. 
Fletcher Westray, Hsq., Chairman N. Y. Y. C. Regatta Committee:— 

Str: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your official communication of 
the 22d inst., with check of Mr. A. B. Stockwell for $1,000, our bet upon 
the race you decided won by the Enchantress. 

Inclosed please find that check indorsed by me to the order of the New 
York Yacht Club, as well as my own for the same amount. 

I beg the Regatta Committee to hand one to the Treasurer of the Sandy 
Hook Pilots’ Charity Fund (care of J. W. Avery, No. 309 Water street), 
and the other to the Treasurer of the New York and New Jersey Pilots’ 
Benevolent Society, (corner South and Fulton streets). I remain, sir 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


(Signed), J. F. LOUBAT, 
Captain Yacht Enchantress, N.Y.Y.C. 

—The Atalanta and Nassau Clubs held their four oared 
shell race October 23, on the Harlem river. A large num- 
ber of the friends, invited guests and members of the 
Atalantas, Nassaus, Argonautas New York Rowing Clubs, 
were on board the steamers Catlin and Winants to witness 
this exciting contest. The water was as smooth and placid 
asa mountain lake in July, and the arrangements were 
carried out with decision and fairness. The course was 
three miles straight away, from the Powder Schooner 
anchored in the stream, to Morris’s dock. The Nassau’s 
shell was built by Jewett of England, and the crew con- 
sisted of the following: F. G. Brown, bow, 144 lbs.; John 
Walker No. 2, 157 lbs.; A. W. Montgomery, No. 3, 168 
Ibs.; O. T. Johnsion, stroke, 157 tbs. The Atlantas’ shell 
was built by Biffen of London. The following were the 
crew: Edward Blake, bow, 130 Ibs.; William Spear, No. 
2, 145 Ibs.: Theodore Van Raden, No. 3, 150 Ibs.; Russell 
Withers, stroke, 55 lbs. They had never rowed in a match 
before, and had only been in tzaining ten days. They 
started at a quarter to eleven, both crews getting away 
evenly. The Atalantas pulling along stroke of about thirty- 
nine to the minute, the Nassaus nearly the same, but not as 
long areach. It was a very handsome race for the first 
mile. The Nassaus steered badly, losing at least two 
lengths, while the Atalantas course was so true that it could 
not have been steered better by acoxswain. The Atalantas 
on approaching McComb’s Dam Bridge spurted and were a 
boat’s length abead, the Nassaus still keeping too much in 
shore, but rowing well. On coming up to High Bridge it 
was apparent that the Atalantas must win, bar accident, as 
they rowed with almost mechanical precision from end to 
end and finally won passing the dock about three lengths 
ahead in 16m., 20sec. This time is not very fast, but it 
must be borne in mind that the water was very dead, and 
the course ful'y three miles. A foul was claimed by the 
Nassaus. but afterwards very properly withdrawn. The 
referee was Mr. Charles Roosevelt. The judges for the 
Atalan‘a crew were George B. Springstein and George 
Rooker; and the judges for the Nassau crew were J. C. 
Babcock and J. H. Willis. 


—The great race is over, and it is safe to say that every 
man onthe Nassau steamer was willing to acknowledge 
that his crew was fairly outrowed. Individually, the men 
were physically superior, but the style of stroke, the hold 
on the water, and that regular uniformity which has always 
marked the rowing of the Atalanta four put them in the 
eyes of rowing men much farther ahead than they showed 
at the finish. 

The Nassaus now paddled’ back to their boat house, and 
the steamboat with the members of the club and their lady 
friends on board turned and went down the river to get 
ready for the next event, the single scull race from the 
powder sloop to McComb’s dam; distance, one mile; for a 
prize. During the passage lunch was served, and the band 
exerted its powers to dispel the shadow of disappointment 
which had become visible on the faces of some of the 
members. 

For the single scull race the following members entered: 
John H. Walker, Lindsay Watson, John H. Abeel, Jr., 
Grinnell Willis, and E. 8. Gilley. The men were soon got 
in line, and all started off fairly at the word, Willis slightly 
leading. He was, however, soon overtaken by Abeel, and 
as he was evidently pulling stronger with his left arm, twice 
ran across Abeel’s bow, finally compelling him to stop dead 
and get on the other side, thus practically spoiling his 
(Abeel’s) chance of winning. In the meantime Walker 
and Watson were having a close race on the other side of 
the river, and at the half mile it was hard to tell which 
was ahead. Abeel now having aclear course was trying 
hard to.make up for lost timc, and Willis and Gilley had 
disappeared in the grass which lines the river’s bank. After 
a hard struggle Walker came in first, half a length ahead 
of Watson. Time, 5:55. 

The third and last race was between the six-oared barge 
and six-oared gig of the Nassau Club; distance, one mile; 
for prizes. Ofthe twelve men selected to row, the commit- 
tee placed the six heaviest men in the barge, as it was the 
heaviest boat, and arranged the crews as follows:— 

Barge—Bow, Frank Brown; 2. George Scott; 3. Lind 
say Watson; 4. Montgomery; 5. Frank Bacon; stroke, 
Grinnell Willis; coxswain, Foster. 

Gig—Bow, M. D. Parker; 2. Giffin; 3. George Floyd 
Jones; 4. Chris. C. Gunther; 5. John H. Babcock; stroke, 
J. H. Miller; coxswain, E. 8. Gilley. 

This race was rowed from Mc’Comb’s dam to the powder 
boat, and resulted in an easy victory for the barge, the su- 
perior weight and experience of the crew more than com- 
pensating for the difference in the boats. In fact, it was 
no race at all, as the gig never once showed to the front. 
Time not taken. 

The men were now taken on board, and the Fletcher 
steamed back to the city. The deck -was cleared, and 
"TIE tek as Be ee 

This closes the season on the Harlem river, and while 


the Nassau club have no reason to be ashamed of their de- 
feat, the Atalantas certainly have reason to be proud of a 
victory so hardly won. 

—The Palisade and Vesper boat clubs of Yonkers, on the 
Hudson river, rowed an eight-oared barge race on October 
23d. The steamer Virginia Seymour left the Gas House 
Dock at three o’clock with a large number of friends of 
both clubs on board. The course was three miles straight 
away. The Palisades were pretty confident up to within a 
week of the race that they stood a fair chance of winning, 
but on learning that the Vespers had put sliding seats in 
their boat the race lost. much of its interest. The stroke 
of the Palisades was, however, by no means as telling as 
the Vesper’s long steady pull, the Vespers finally winning 
in about eighteen minutes. 


CoRNELL Unrversity, October 18th, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

The Fall Regatta of the Cornell Navy took place, as per 
announcement,. at the corner of the lake, Saturday, 
October 11th, A. M. The weather was all that could be de- 
sired, with the exception of a slight south-wind, which 
roughened the water somewhat. Every exertion had 
been made by the Regatta Committee to have the regatta a 
success, and they were ably seconded by all interested. 
But an unforseen accident occurred a day or two before the 
races, by which one of the six-oared shells was rendered 
useless, for the time being, and two crews were in conse- 
quence not able to row: 

The two single-scull races were merged into one, on ac- 
count of Courteney’s shell having been disabled. So that, 
instead of four there were only three races. 

The first race was for the ‘“‘Tom Hughes Challenge Cup,” 
open to crews belonging to the ‘““fom Hughes B. Club.” 
Classes 75 and 76 entered crews. The race was well con- 
tested throughout, both boats keeping near together over 
the entire course, which is two miles straight away along 
the shore of the lake. But 76 proved a trifle two much for 
75, and won the race in seventeen minutes, having rowed 
considerably over two miles. The starting Signal Officer 
starting them from a position too far down the lake, mis- 
taking the two-mile post. The following is the crew:— 

F. O. Young, bow, G. M. Jarvis, 2d, N. R. Roy, 3rd, 
T. A. Murray, 4th, G. P. Sturgis, 5th, A. M. Ensign, 
stroke. 

The second race was for single sculls for a prize of a 
silver goblet, three entries. R. H. Robinson, U. 8. R. C. 
W. J. Thompson, 74, C. F. Tweet, 74, won by R. H. Rob- 
inson, of Union Spring, in 17} minutes. Thompson second. 
The third and last race was for the championship of the 
University, and the Cluck Champion Silver Cup. 

Great preparations had been made for this race, since it 
was the occasion of the first race for the challenge cup, 
which had only been finished lately. But on account of 
the before mentioned accident, only 74 and 76 entered crews. 
They started well together, and for a time rowed bow to 
bow, but soon the better and longer training of the 74 men 
told, and they drove their boat into the lead, which they 
maintained throughout, winning the race in 14 minutes 
50 seconds; 76 about 30 seconds behind. 

The following are the champions:—R. B. Foster, bow, L. 
F. Henderson, 2d, F. B. Alexander, 3rd, D. G. Derin, 4th, 
G. B. Upham, 5th, J. H. Southard, stroke. 

Notwithstanding the accident, the large crowd in attend- 
ance considered the regatta a success, and enjoyed them- 
selves much. They pronounced the cars provided by the com 
mittee to follow up each race along the shore, a decidedly 
useful novelty, and a means for viewing the races, which 
it is to be hoped will be continued at all future regattas. 
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FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 
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Bays AND EsTvuaRigEs. 
Striped Bass, Rockfish. (Labrax laneatus.) 
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—Anglers who propose to continue their favorite pastime 
after the first of November, should go to the Potomac and 
regions more southerly. 

—Rods to be laid aside for the winter should be carefully 
examined now, and all defects and damages repaired, the 
ferules and bands thorougly cleaned, new plugs fitted to the 
joints, and rings supplied where missing. Where a joint 
has been fractured or broken entirely, the parts should not 
be patched or spliced, but a new one obtained. Negligence 
in this matter will be found a poor winter’s investment 
when the rod comes to be used again in the spring. Take : 
the rod apart, wipe the joints dry and lay them away in 
their case in some apartment where the temperature will be 
uniformly as near 45° as possible. By no means let the 
rod stand near a chimney or furnace flue; and the other 
extreme of cold in a garret or outbuilding should be 
avoided. Changes of temperature destroy the pliancy and 
stiffness of the rod. Where the rod has ne leather-case, 
but is kept in a bag, never tie the parts together tightly, as 
it subjects some portion to an extra strain, thereby impair- 
ing the equal distribution of strength throughout its entire 
length. For the same reason a rod should be laid flat on a 
floor if possible, instead of being stood on end in a corner, 
and under no circumstances, either when in use or in 
ordinary, should it be left jointed and hung on pegs. 
Really, le rods perfect is to put them in 
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ashallow box, wide enough to hold them when laid side by 

side, and two or three inches longer than the longest. 

There is always some spare room in the house where this 

case could be laid along the surbase and not be in the way 

or seem unsightly. As regards tackle, all lines should he 
reeled off and stretched from’one end of the garden to 
another on some bright and sunny morning, and left an 
hour in the air to dry. They should then be over-run 
lightly with a bit of woollen cloth or chamois to remove 
any taint of mildew, sand, sea salt, or other extraneous 
matter, and then be wound upon the reel not too tightly and 
put away with the reel nicely cleaned. If frayed portions 
are discovered they should be condemned, and the good parts 
kept for miscellaneous uses, which will be found frequent 
enough. With respeci to leaders, flies, ground tackle, &c., it 
is admissible to defer immediate attention until some fine 
evening when a cheerful blaze and indoor comforts are 
heightened by the blustering weather without, and then 
with his stock spread out upon the sitting room table, one 
can summon the aid of the litt’e folks to assort the several 
varieties. What a wealth of curiosities will be opened to 
their wondering eyes! How many interested questions they 
will ask, and how much impracticable knowledge of 
entomology they will acquire, keeping themselves awake 
till long past regulation hours for ‘‘ little folks to go to 
bed!” As in the case of lines, all worn and imperfect flies, 
all frayed leaders, and half broken gut lengths, should be 
rejected as past service, for the great desideratum with a 
careful angler is to keep his gear in as perfect condition as 
possible, that at no time he may be aggravated through neg- 
ligence by an untoward loss. Bait boxes and creels should 
be thoroughly cleansed with warm soda water, and when 
dried it is well to sprinkle them with a little carbolic acid, 
or a wash of carbolic soap can be used... Never keep your 
fishing and shooting gear in the same drawer or chest. 
Have a place for every thing and keep every thing in its 
place, and when the spring time comes you will be happy 
and prepared for work. 

—We learn of a string of 18 speckled trout being taken 
in the Nepigon a week ago Tuesday, which weighed 57 
pounds, over three pounds average! They were captured 
for scientific purposes, and were on exhibition two days 
ago at Andrew Clerk’s, Maiden Lane. The largest weighed 
5% pounds. This string, for average, rather takes the rag 
off the Rangely samples, away down east in Maine. 

—Some lively specimens of California salmon, Salmo 
quinnet, are on exhibition at Andrew Clerk’s fish” pond, 
Maiden Lane. They were hatched by Dr. Slack from eggs 
obtained by the Government. There is also at the same 
place a capital painting of trout by that clever artist, Wm. 
Holberton, which best critics say possesses unusual merit. 


—One of our friends wishes us to state thata ten pound 
salmon was caught in a shad net last summer at the State 
dam, near Troy. 


—We don’t intend to meddle with avery-body’s business, 
but wish merely to remark that Mr. M. T. Avery, of 
Chicago, burned or buried four hundred pounds of speckled 
trout that he caught and couldn’t use, while on a visit to 
the Nepigon river, Lake Superior, last August! We have 
this from authority which, unfortunately tor Mr. A., is 
reliable. 

—A Maine correspondent writes from Piscataquis county: 


The railroad now building to Moosehead lake will bring that sheet of { 
water, forty miles in length by five to twenty in width, within an hour’s 
ride of Piscataquis, a pleasant summer resort. 

The Commissioners of Fisheries for Maine, aided by the Commission- 
ers of Massachusetts and Prof. Baird of the United States Commission, 
selected a beautiful lake within four miles of us for the artiticial ponds 
and hatching houses which have been already completed near the mouth 
of some of the beautiful monntain streams that come tumbling along to 
form this lake, which is twelve miles in length by one to seven m width. 
Some thousands of dollars are being invested here that the beautiful 
land-locked salmon may be largely increased in. New England. These 
beauties are now caught in this sheet of waterin large numbers, weigh- 
ing from one to three pounds. There are also some of the finest pickerel 
of the American continent, while a couple of miles only north, a small 
pond contains lake trout. 

The speckled brook trout are truly at home in northern Maine, one 
half to two pounds in weight. Many ‘strings’ of ten to twenty in num- 
ber were brought to the hotels at Greenville, Moosehead Lake. from Wil- 
son's pond, last summer. 

New Lisson, Ox10, October 20, 1873. 
Eprror ForEst aND STREAM:— 

Noticing an afticle in your paper of October 9th in relation to fly fish- 
ing for black bass, signed ‘‘Kirby,,’ induced me to give my opinion in the 
matter. My experience is similar to that of ‘“‘Kirby’s,” and I have con- 
cluded that black bass will not rise fora fly, no matter how carefully 
thrown or what fly is used. I have thrown into a school without dis- 
turbing them, and immediately gave them a minnow when the whole 
school would rush for it. In a conversation with a friend of mine who is 
an old hand with the rod, he says he has tried the fly and never saw a 
black bass rise toa fly. The bass fishing is good withus at present, al- 
though two pounds is the average weight. 1 succeeded in fooling 
thirty-eight the last two times I was out. Quail shootiug was never as 
good in this section as now, thanks to the game law, and the example of 
the better class of our hunters. While out on a business trip a day or 

“two since with my friend Bob 8., we took a couple of hours with the 
“rod and gun,"’ and returned with squirrels, quails, pheasants, plover, 
black bass and perch. If we had devoted the day to sport, no doubt we 
would have had something to write about, We have not commenced 
onr “sport” yet, but expect to bag a few before Christmas. The Forrest 
anp StREAM!as many admirers in this section, and we hope for con- 
tinued prosperity in your undertaking. Yours, H. W. B. 


—The Tribune correspondent, who accompanied the 
Hayden Expedition, writes thus glowingly of the first trout 
found in Colorado: ‘‘In the Eagle river we find at last 
the trout, long promised and long sought in vain—great, 
splendid fellows, with red lines on gill and fins, averaging 
a pound apiece or near it, and rising to two pounds. We 
are ill-provisioned with tackle that will pull out those stil 
larger, all ready, too, to snap at the enticing bait. The 
day we turned to go up the mountain flank, fourof the 
party stayed behind a few hours to fish, and came into 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


camp at evening with a hundred pounds (deduct, if you 
choose, a quarter for the usual over-estimate of fishermen). 
The biggest of those caught the day before had been an in 
teresting entomological collector, a considerable variety of 
insects being found in his maw; but his predilection was 
grasshoppers, of which he contained nearly thirty undi- 
gested, beside apparently twice as many no longer distin- 
The value of trout as repressors 
of the plague of grasshoppers has perhaps not been proper- 
ly appreciated, we shall have them by and by protected by 
This afternoon we have 


guishable as individuals. 


act of the Territorial Legislature. 
about 50 pounds more. 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 


asec lies 
GAME IN SEASON FOR NOVEMBER. 

sassibeteas saat 

Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 

Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 

Rabbits. common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 

Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) Quail, Opiyse Virginiana.) 

Woodcock, Scolopax rusticola.) innated Grouse, 7etrao Cupido.) 

Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbelius,; Pigeons, and all kindsof Wild Fow, 
See ceils oe 





| Under the head of **Game, and Fusn in Season” we can only specefy m 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which ali legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion. | 


i 

—We have made most thorough inquiry, through circu- 
lars sent all over the country, for vital statistics concerning 
the common red deer, and gather the gratifying informa 
tion that the country at large shows a decided incrcase in 
their number over the previous year. This is especially 
true of the Cumberiand Range and of the Lower Raquette 
river, Adirondacks. In the vicinity of Winchester, Va., 
deer seem to be unusually numerous. If we could find fig- 
ures upon which to base a comparative estimate of the rel- 
ative loss and gain in other years, the statement would be 
valuable. As it is deer actually “seem to be increasing, 
no doubt due to an observance of the close season and a 
general disposition to be sportsmanlike in the mode of cap- 
turing the animals. Justin Roe, of Patchogue, Long 
Island, informs us that fifteen deer were killed near Islip in 
one week. Old settlers did not suppose there were so many 
deer on the whole Island. From all indications the num- 
ber is very considerable, and the ‘‘sign” abundant. But 
isn’t it deplorable to slaughter these creatures by the whole- 
sale? If it were possible to forbid the killing of more than 
one deer at a time, whether to a single gun or to a party of 
half a dozen, it would be very proper to do so To be able 
to claim a single Long Island trophy is something to be 
proud of, while it is most important to maintain a shooting 
presence so accessible to New York as this is. It is a most 
short-sighted folly to glut one’s self with venison for the mere 
sake of counting coups. We respectfully commend this 
matter to the attention of some gentlemen of the South Side 
Club, and give no offence in doing so, we hope. 

—As to general] habits of sportsmen in quest of game of any 
kind, they make the mistake of hunting too much. Moving 
about through the woods has the effect to scare the game 
away, and in consequence a man may often cover a large 
tract of good ground and see absolutely nothing. The less 
“hunting” the more game usually. A dozen squirrels can 
be shot from the same stand oftentimes, if one will only be 
content to remain quiet. In deer stalking, too, it is not 
necessary for a hunter to run the animal to earth as he 
would a fox. Let him but stand still’ as soon as he discov- 
ers the deer and perceives that he is discovered in turn, and 
the deer, if not much frightened, will not run far. After 
she breaks cover she will make a few wild leaps and then 
stop and turn to ascertain the cause and character of the 
alarm. She will not run farif not followed, and will re- 
main in the vicinity until her curiosity is satisfied. There 
is a natural inquisitiveness about animals. They don’t be- 
come frightened as much through-the sense of sight as 
through the senses of smell or hearing—particularly the 
first. The antelope of the plains is notoriously attracted by 
anything red, and the moose is especially distinguished for 
his curiosity. The moose is much more easily killed than 
the deer. If he has your wind you may follow him till 
doomsday and save your powder. But if you remain 
quiet—perhaps it may be for hours—nevertheless the moose 
will not rest until he has made his detour and come around 
to satisfy his curiosity. We have known an old hunter on 
one occasion to follow a moose three times over his own trail, 
having stalked him so cautiously as merely to interrupt his 
occasional attempts to browse. His route was almost a 
circle. 

Naturalists are the most successful hunters, for in their 
search for information it becomes necessary to lie perdu 
for hours, in order to pursne their investigations of the hab- 
its of the animals and birds they study. That which is to 
be most guarded against is giving the animals your scent. 
It is all important to hunt up wind. 

The first light snow of theseason gives the hunter a great 
advantage over the game, and in the case of caribou one 
has only to dress in white clothes to approach to close 
range and ensure his success; and the same is true of grouse 
and rabbits, both of which are readily tracked. . 

—Although the woodchuck can scarce be called zame, 
yet the sportsman who is fond of rifle shooting can do the. 
farmer a good service by knocking over these pests as they 
sit at the entrances of thei: burrows. They are very fat at 

his season, for they are about to retire to the depths of 
ttheir holes, where they remain all winter; they are there- 














































































































fore not bad eating, but the peculiar glands which lie un- 
der the fore legs must be carefully removed before cooking, 
else they impart a disagreeable, rank flavor to the flesh, 
which otherwise is as dellicate as that of therabbit. The 
woodchuck js one among a few of our mammals which hi- 
bernate. The long-tailed jumping mouse (Jaculus Hudson- 
uses) is the smallest species that passes the winter in this 
way. C. J. Maynard, the naturalist, writes: ‘‘I have 
taken this little animal during the cold season from a nest 
which was buried in the ground to the depth of five or six 
feet. I found it perfectly dormant. Circulation was ap- 
parently suspended and the mouse did not seem to breathe, 
but when placed near a fire it recovered, becoming quite 
lively; then, when removed to a cold spot, it almost imme- 
diately returned to its previous condition. If again brought 
to the warmth the effect was as before, but the little crea- 
ture was uneasy and invariably sought some cold spot, 
where it crept beneath some article of clothiug and returned 
to its state of lethargy. j 

The common striped squirrel also remains beneath the 
surface of the earth all winter, but I do not think they be- 
come dormant, or at least do not remain so forall that time, 
for they lay by a large supply of food in autumn, in antici- 
pation of the coming cold season. Bears are the largest 
animals which hibernate.” 

—The Germantown Telegraph says:— 

‘‘We have the most remarkable rail-shooting to report 
that has ever occurred. It happened at Port-Penn on the 
Delaware, two weeks orso ago. A party of sportsmen 
from this city, with ten guns, bagged in two tides three 
thousand six hundred birds! The marsh was literally alive 
with them. They rose in flocks and were slaughtered by 
wholesale. One gentleman, not of this party, on the same 
day shot nine without moving his boat, running on the 
broken down reeds, and they could be seen on all sides as 
thick as blackberries.” 


—Robert Sixbury died on the 22d inst., at the house of 
his son, Isaac Sixbury, in the town of Le Roy, Jefferson 
county, N. Y., at the ageof 110 years and 7 months. Mr. 
Sixbury had acquired great reputation as a hunter on John 
Brown’s Tract in Northern New York, where he had slain 
over 2,200 deer. 


—Mr. Louis A. Leland, of St. Joseph’s county, Michigan, 
has just sent 150 wood ducks to Europe. These beautiful 
fowls are very abundant in that section, Mr. Leland having 
netted as many as 800 in a single season. ¢ 

—The Baltimore American, speaking of a collection of 
guns in a store in that city, says:—‘‘Two of these are 
unique affairs, brought home recently by our worthy citi- 
zen, Mr. T. H. Oliver, who spent twelve years traveling in 
all parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. They are of great 
length, and of the most antique construction. One of them 
has a barrel five feet long, made of the finest steel, curi- 
ously carved and inlaid with gold and platina. The inlay- 
ing is elaborately and beautifully done. The stock of this 
gun is of ebony, inlaid with silver, pearl, and ivory. The 
flint lock, of antique pattern, with springs and works all 
outside the plate, is finely inlaid with platina. The barrel 
and stock are bound with six silver bands, and all the 
mountings are silver or gold. The stock is affixed toa 
but plate of ivory, very handsomely inlaid. The bore of 
the gun is five-eighths of an inch. On its side is an ele- 
gantly written Arabic inscription that nobody has yet been 
able to decipher. The gun was made in Morocco, where 
there are twenty-five gun-makers, who, with the crudest 
implements, turn out guns that have great reputation in all 
Northern Africa. Such a gun as this one brought home by 
Mr. Oliver as a curiosity could not be had in this country 
for less than $1,000. The other of the two guns that he 
brought home was made in Algiers, has a similarly im- 
mensely long barrel, flint-lock inlaid with platina, an ivory 
and steel but-plate; and a stock inlaid with silver and 
coral. This gun is not so 7 as the other, but is very 
curious.” , 


—That popular and brilliant Canadian author J. M. 
Le Moine, tells us in his ‘‘ Maple Leaves” of shooting in 
Canada, writing thus pleasantly: 

‘* What clouds of sand pipers, curlew and plover, Sep- 
tember brings forth from their breeding places, in the bar- 
ren wilds of Labrador, the secluded lakes and solitary 
islands of the north, up to the frozen ocean! Look at that 
dense vapor hovering over that long sand bar, La Batture 
aux Alouettes, a breast of Tadousac. From afar, you might 
take it for a cloud of hail or rain; but wait a minute, until 
the sun’s rays light up the picture. Now, see the snowy 
breast of myriads of chubby little northern strangers, the 
ring plovers; look out for them as aL eee by thousands, 
on the sand; now is your time. nfilade their serried 
ranks, fire low; peng One shot suffices, you have one 
hundred victims; to fire again would only cause unneces- 
sary carnage. Father Point, lower down than Rimouski, 
during strong easterly winds, affords capital sport. Canada 
geese, Brent geese and ducks are perpetually hovering over 
the extreme end of the point: the fowler carefully con- 
cealed, pours a deadly volley into the flock, and his faith- 
ful Newfoundland dog springs into the surf and fetches out 
the dead and wounded birds. You can either continue to 
beat the shore or cross over with us to Seal Rocks, opposite 
the Traverse, a delightful small game preserve, so bounti- 
fully stocked with ducks, teal and plover, that a club of 
chassewrs of St. Jean Port Joly have leased it from govern- 
ment. A rare thing in Canada for natives to pay for the 


privilege to shoot fame; it is so plentiful everywhere. We 
are now at Crane Island. Quadiim mutata oD ila! Night 


shooting has effectually scared the ducks from their resting 
laces. Of swans, Lord Dalhousie seems to have had the 
ast. As to cranes, two only have been seen of late years. 
This wary stilted stranger, advenam, can cally he an 
accidental visitor, as its rangeis cénsiderably more to the 
west. How often have we seen its solitary e roming 
up at low tide, far beyond the range of agun? Where 


\ . 
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the time when a Crane Island chassewr thought he had had 
a poor season if he had bagged less than one hundred 
outardes (Canada geese), together with a few dozen snow: 
geese? Wary in the extreme are those noisy swamp-feeders, 
who during the summer months, wing every altérnate day 
their wedgelike flight from the St. Joachim beaches, to the 
Crane Island flats, where they congregate at low water 


mark, some 3,000, feeding beyond arifle’s range. We know 
of a hunting ground not one hundred miles from Quebec, 
in which the protection of game is strikingly exemplified. 
None but the proprietors have access to this preserve, in 


which outurdes, wild geese, and ducks assemble in astonish-. 


ing multidutes. Recently two men shot fifty wild geese 
there in two days. The place is a source of revenue to its 
owners, and those birds, which are not sent to market, are 
salted and preserved for the farm servants’ daily use. 


Athletic Pastimes. 


— The month of October closed the cricket season of 1873, 
and locally, it has been one of the most successful for many 
years past. The season ot 1873 has seen the St. George and 
Manhattan Clubs of this city, the Prospect Park of Brook- 
lyn, and the Staten Island Cricket Association, in success- 
ful operation, the two former as regular cricket clubs; the 
Park Club as an organization of journalists for afternoon 
recreation, and the latter as a club combining cricket and 
base ball. These clubs have the advantage of having ex- 
cellent grounds, the Park Club especially, the latter playing 
upon the finest cricket ground in America. 


—The St. George Club closed their regular season on 
Oct, 18th, on the oecasion of the match, which was fully 
reported in the last issue of this journal. Their record for 
the year is as follows: . 


May 30.—St. George vs. Staten Island; at Quarantine; won by 22 runs. 

June 4.—St. George vs. Manhattan; at Hoboken. Won by 51 runs. 

June 11.—St. George vs. Staten Island; at Quarantine. Won by 55 runs. 

July 3.—St. George vs. Germantown; at Philadelphia; drawn game. 

July 4.—gt. George vs. Merion; at Philadelphia; won by 52 runs. 

July 17.—St. George vs. Waltham; at Hoboken; lost by 7 runs. 

July 30.—St. George vs. Manhattan; at Hoboken; lost by 9 runs. 

August 6.—St. George vs. Manhattan; at Hoboken; won by 24. 

August 12.—St. George vs. Staten Island: at Quarantine; won, 1 inning, 
by 34 runs. 

August 16.—St. George vs. Staten Island; at Quarantine; won by 53 
runs. 

August 29.- St. George vs. Boston; at Boston; won, 1 inning, by 57 
runs. 

August 30.—St. George vs. Waltham; at Boston; won, 1 inning, by 24 
runs. 

September 9.—St. George vs. St. Louis; at Hoboken; lost by 36 runs. 

October 4.—St. George vs. Germantown; at Hoboken; won by 71 runs. 

October 18.—St. George vs. Field Eleven; at Hoboken; won by 53 runs, 





It will be seen by the above record that out of ten first 
eleven contests, with strong teams, the St. George Club 
were victorious in six, and in all the games played they 
wen eleven out of fifteen. 

The following are the averages for those who have played 
in five games and over: 
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Jones.... . -...| 22 | 56 | 4.18 |Moeran... ‘ | 6.17 
Smith...3 ....+- | 305 | 69 | 4.25 |Cashman....... 7.5 





Messrs. Bruce, Souther, and Gibbs played one match each, scorin 
double figures. 


—The Base Ball championship question is practically 
settled, and the well-trained and honest players of the 
Boston Club win, as they deserve to do, the championship 
honors. The Professional Championship season closes 
Oct. 31st and up to Oct. 28th—the day of our going to press 
the record of the five leading clubs stood as follows: 


Games Won by Yet to Total 

Clubs. played. Won. Lost. forfeit. play. won. 
Boston..........+++- | 54 | 39 15 a5 | 39 
Philadelphia ........ |; #8 | & |} 16 6. i 36 
Baltimore........... | 9 4 @ 2 | 8 | a ee 
Athletic............. | 48 | @ 23 | SE sr 
Mutual......02000... | 4 | 2% 24 et ech 


—The Washingtons by retiring from the arena before the 
close of the season lose the remaining games they yet had 
to play. It will be seen that the Bostons have a winning 
lead even if the Philadelphians win their remaining games. 


—The record of games played in the professional arena 
since our last issue, is as follows: 


‘Puesday, Boston vs. Baltimore...............-.-- ‘ 
Tuesday, Mutual vs. Athletic...................-+-- 
Wednesday, Boston vs. Washington................ 
Wednesday, Atlantic vs. Athletic.................. 
Thursday, Boston vs. Washington................. 
Friday, Athletic vs. Boston...................2220006 

SRN, ANE WR NO eos co oie ahs inns enteeséndedensrien ta 
Sabordiay; Atiomtie wa, Maia eas daisies cnlecsosees cows ctes 


—On Monday a rain storm prevailed, the effects of «hich 
will probably leave but two days wherewith to finish the 
season’s games. 





—Election day will be observed as a ball-players’ holiday, 
and both amateur and professional players will be on the 
field. The Knickerbockers will make a day of it at 
Hoboken on that day. 


—The game of Foot Ball is truly pleasing, not only for the 
spirit and amusement which it affords to the mind, but the 
good results which the constitution derives from such active 
exercise. There is no game, not even base ball, which 
combines so mtich bustle, so much ‘‘ hurrying to and fro,” 
or heathful pastime for the young men of our Universities 
and Colleges, as foot ball. In fact, it is one of the prettiest 
of all athletic pastimes, and quite exciting to see forty of 
the flower and youth of our country combating on a bright 
Novemher morning in this manly and much to be respected 
game. - 

—The Foot Ball season opened on October 18th. ‘The 
following Colleges sent delegates to the convention which 
was held in this city, namely—Rutgers, Yale and Princeton. 
Harvard College having adopted rules of their own, it was 
useless for them to send any members to the convention. 
Columbia College was not represented. The first match of 
the season was played on October 25th at Hamilton Park 
between Rutgers and Yale. The following are the names 
of the players, being twenty on each side: 

Rutgers—Ly decker, Captain; Allen, Martine, Davis, P. 
Fuller, Staats, Hendrickson, Vreeland, Watson, Nevins, 


Hauxhurst, Van Aken, H. Fuller, Pumyea, Anderson, 
Kemlo; Walser, Cutler, Ross, Fischer. 
Yale—Halsted, Captain; Deming, Bowers, Bushnell, 


Henderson, Porter, Scudder, Stokes, Avery, Hotchkiss, 
Peters, Bristol, Dunning, Melick, Robbins, Sherman, Os- 
borne, Grinnell, McBirney, Ferry. 

“The first game was won by Yale, the second game was 
won by Rutgers, the third and fourth games by Yale. Time 
occupied in playing games—two hours and forty-five 
minutes. Referees—Messrs. Searing and Babcock. Judges 


—Yale, Mr. W. Kelly; Rutgers, Mr. Johnson. 

—Princeton vs. Yale play on Saturday, Nov. ist, at New 
Haven. 

—Rutgers vs. Princeton play at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, Nov. 5th. 

—The following laws are those which bear the impress 
of the Football Association, and are not only very exten- 
sively employed in London, but most universally in the 
northern counties. The object of this code is to encourage 
“dribbling,” or working the ball with the feet to the exclu- 
sion of all usage of the hands, and simplicity has also been 
carefully studied by the abolition of all clauses and techni- 
calities calculated to prevent an easy comprehension of the 
rules: 

FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION . 

1. The maximum length of the ground shall be 200 yards, the maximum 
breadth shall be 100 yards, the length and breadth shall be marked off 
with flags; and the goals shall be upright posts eight yards apart, with 
a tape across them eight feet from the ground. 

2..The winners of the toss shall have the ehoice of goals. The game 
shall commence by a place kick from the centre of the ground by the 
side losing the toss; the other side shall not approach within ten yards 
of the ball until it is kicked off. 

3. After a goal is won, the losing side shall kick off, and the goals shall 
be changed. In the event however of no goal having fallen to either 
party at the lapse of half the allotted time, sides shall then be changed. 

4. A goal shall be won whenthe ball passes between the goal-posts 
under the tape, not being thrown, knocked on or carried. 

5. When the ball is in touch, the first player who touches it shall throw 
it from the point on the boundary line where it left the ground, in a direc- 
tion at right angles with the boundary line; and it shall not be in pla 
until it shall have touched the ground, and the player throwing it in shali 
not play it until it has been played by another player. 

6. When a player has kicked the ball, any one of the same side who is 
nearer to the opponent's goal line is out of play, and may not touch the 
ball himself nor in any way whatever prevent any other player from dving 
so until the ball has been a. unless there are at least three of his op- 
ponents between him and their own goal; but no player is out of play 
when the ball is kicked from behind the goal line. 

7. When the ball is kicked behind the goal line it must be kicked off 
by the side behind whose goal it went within six yards from the limit of 
their goal. The side who thus kick the ball are entitled to a fair kick-off 
in what way they please without any obstruction, the opposite side not 
a to —- within six yards of the ball. 

8. No player shall carry or knock on a ball. 

9. Neither tripping nor hacking shall be allowed, and no player shall 
use his hands to hold or push his adversary, nor charge him from behind. 

10. A player shall not throw the ball nor pass it to another, nor shall 
any ge handle the ball under any pretence whatever. 

11. No player shall take the ball from the ground with his hands while 
it is in play, under any pretence whatever. 

12. No player shall wear projecting nails, iron plates or gutta percha 
on the soles or heels of his boots. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS. 

A a is a kick at the ball while on the ground, in any position 
in which the kicker may choose to place it. 

Hacking is kicking an adversary intentionally. 

Tripping, is throwing an adversary by the use of the legs. 

Knocking-on is when a player strikes or propels the ball with his hands 
or arms. # 

Holding on includes the obstruction of a player by the hand or any 
part of the arm below the elbow. 

Touch is that part of the field on either side of the ground, which is be- 
yond the line of flags. 


WriiiaMs Co.tizer, October 20th. 
EpiTor ForEst AND STREAM:— 

Notwithstanding the disastrous defeat which “Williams” sustained at 
the Springfield regatta, there seems to be an unusual interest felt here in 
athletic sports. The term was opened by a very spirited game of 
football between the Sophomore and Freshman classes, which resulted in 
a victory for the former in four straight innings. Last week occurred 
the grand College tournameut on the gropnds of Hoosac Valley Agricul- 
tural Association. The contest embraced those in running, jumping 
putting the weight, &. 

The first thing on the programme was the vaulting witha pole; but 
two entered for this prize, a silver cup: Gunster, 74; and Rankin76. The 
vaulting of both was good, but Rankin succeeded in clearing 18 feet, and 
thus taking the prize. The next feature of the entertainment was a 
jumping-with-weight match, which was won by Barnhart, 74, who cleared 
10 feet 8 inches. 

Gunster was snccessful in putting the weight some 33 feet out of his 
way in a manner quite calculated to discourage his unsuccessful rivals. 
In the half mile race eleven started, but only one came in first, Ballard, 
who won the cup in the remarkable time of 2 minutes 7 seconds. Smith 
then threw the base ball 276 feet, taking another cup. This was followed 
by the scrub races, Siamese twins, three-leggeds, &c., which of course 
caused much sport. The event of the day, however, was the mile race for 
the junior cup. The entries for this race were Wood, °74; Gould, '75; 
Whitcomb, °76: Hallock and Wilder, ‘77. Hallock and Gould were the 
favorites before the race, but both spurted too soon. It was an exciting 
contest throughout, and was finally won by Wilder in 5 min. 21 sec., very 
excellent time considering the small amount of practice had by the con- 
testants. H. 





—Louther Loomis, a young man residing in Somerville, 
N. J., walked a mile on Saturday last in seven minutes and 
thirteen seconds, for a purse of $50. Loomis is six feet 
four inches high, and as slim as arail, weighing only 
ninety-four pounds. 

—The National Amateur and Gymnastic Tournament 
will take place at the Academy of Music on Saturday even- 
ing, November 8th. 

—Secretaries of Athletic Pastimes in Universities and 
Colleges will please mail their reports not later than Monday 


of each week. 
at and Brame, 


NUMBER of the most prominent Italian gentlemen 

of the city on last Friday evening gave to Signor Sal- 
vini a dinner, as a mark of respect for him personally, and 
in admiration of his genius as an actor. The introduction 
of the best material of the French and Italian schools of 
dramatic performers within the last few years has done 
much to enlighten our theatre-goers regarding foreign 
standards of excellence. The Bateman Troupe, that per- 
formed so satisfactorily in opera bouffe, created the most 
marked admiration for the finish of their performances. 
The attention paid to the minutest details was in singular 
contrast to much of ‘‘our management,” where the actors 
may be slovenly and inattentive to their heart’s content, pro- 
vided the scenery is gorgeous, and its mechanical move- 
ments unexceptionable. The effect was good, at least for a 
time, and more study and elaboration was perceptible in 
muny of our popular actors, which result proved to be a 
great comfort to the audience and a decided advantage to 
the gentlemen who were willing to learn. 

The Italian troupe which, under the guiding star of Sal- 
vini, has just closed its advertised engagements, has shown 
to the careful observer that the Italian stage has the grand- 
est characteristics, and that its spirit is broad, comprehen- 
sive and worthy to be ranked as a lineal representative of 
the days of Roscius, being entirely differcnt from the French 
school; in fact, closely resembling the best American stand- 
ard. This is after all quite natural, and to be expected, for 
the Italians have at the bottema grave and subdued na 
ture, with traditions of greatness that chastens the minds 
of the living, making the wenderful past and the struggling 
present harmonious and most. thoroughly characteristic. 

What we most particularly wish to notice at this present 
moment is the fact that Signor Salvini made his best im- 
pression in Othello. The English version was so closely fol- 
lowed that all persons familiar with the original could un- 
derstand the action of the play, though the words were in a 
foreign tongue. The ‘‘new readings” struck most of the 
critics With surprise, confounding them at first, and then 
compelling admiration. The result was that the popular 
sentiment encouraged Salvini to play nothing else but 
Othello, and he could with perfect ease, and with better re- 
ceipts possibly, have fulfilled all the nights of his engagement 
with a specialty. 

But this was not in accordance with hisideas. ‘‘The 
continental” audiences have not yet become reconciled to- 
a season occupied by one play, however excellent that play 
may be, and he went through the entire selection of his: 
best pieces, at first much to the regret of some of his 
friends, but to be crowned at last with a greater triumph. 

We have spoken of his Othello as in many respects unsur- 
passed; we may heartily record that his comedy is equal 
to his tragedy, and that he may be justly ranked with Gar- 
rick, whom Reynolds properly painted, Garrick standing 
undecided between tragedy and comedy, hesitating to give 
preference to cither. It is a great misfortune to the mass 
of our play-goers who have been compelled to see Mr. 
Sothern’s David Garrick for weeks at a time, that Salvini 
could not give his version in the English language. Salvini, 
in his rendition, is throughout a most delicate and refined 

gentleman; the absolute pain he shows on his face at the 
part he is playing before the poor girl ‘‘ to disgust her love” 
is the very perfection of the highest sentiment, and at no 
time, intoxicated as he is presumed to be, does he leave 
the impression on the audience that he is doing else than a 
most offensive act from the keenest sense of duty. 

Mr. Sothern, on the contrary, over-dves the scene; the 
young lady is disgusted thoroughly at sight, and all of his 
subsequent maudlin, rolling about in the old womens’ laps, 
upsetting the table furniture, and suggesting at times that 
he is in the preliminaries of a first-class sea sickness, abso- 
lutely produces on the ladies at his presentation the same 
impression that he diametrically desires to effect on the 
infatuated young heiress. 


On Monday evening Mr. Lester Wallack returned to his 
theatre, and commenced the event by the popular comedy 
of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.” The ‘‘mounting” is most per- 
fect, and what makes the scenery particularly genial is that 
its vernal effects are so naturally imitated that our “stay at 
home in the summer denizens” can view English landscape 
and enjoy a trip into the country and get acquainted with 
the internal arrangements of Mr. Hardcastle’s stately home 
at the same time. Mr. Wallack’s young Marlow and Mr.. 
Gilbert as Mr. Hardcastle are a conjunction that cannot be 
equalled op any other stage than Wallack’s. The play 
throughout was thoroughly satisiactory, and the patrons. 
are turning out in the best attire and most delighted faces.. 

Mr. Daly has set the example of putting down the price of. 
admission to the theatres. It was a necessity at the Grand. 
Opera House, for the venture may hereafter fill the house, 
and thus redeem it from its heretofore constant interior ex- 


pression of cmpty seats. “Popular prices,” however, carry 
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but our magazines are evidently 'fullof ammunition. Upto 
date, this exodus of foreign literary laborers, Dickens ex- 
cepted, has not by comparison belittled our own achieve- 
ments, or by contrast, in the slightest degree caused the 
suspicion in the public mind, that the people of this 
country are not very wonderful, especially in paying out 
their money for second-hand foreign wares. 


“Mrs. Burnham,” a correspondent of a western paper 
has heard Mr. Beecher ‘hold forth” at Plymouth Church, 
She seems to be very much struck with his ‘‘ worldy suc- 
cess” and his talents as an actor. Among other things she 
says: ‘‘On Friday night I saw an audience of sixty-three 
inthe Broadway Theatre. Saturday night twenty-three 
persons occupied the lower part of fhe Grand Opera House, 
but Sunday night 3,000 people waited the rise of the curtain 
at Plymouth Academy.” She then goes on and repeats the 
story of the Prodigal Son as told by Mr. Beecher as follows: 
“‘T’d rather of the two boys have been the prodigal. The 
other son was a miserable creature. There was a good deal 
to admire in the prodigal. He went off to have a good 
time, and he had it and got through with it. He reached 
the ground and made a rebound. He did not say when in 
his trouble, ‘I'll go to my father and state the circum- 
stances.’ He called his performances sins, and he went 
and confessed ’em and was joyfully forgiven.” 








with them acertain kind of imperative patrons, who want, 
in addition to popular prices, popular plays. Twenty years 
ago anyone could have marked out this now ‘equivocal 
line.” The time was when something patriotic was abso- | 
lutely necessary; when the American flag was a regular 
star and had to be unfurled, not only over a man of war, 
but overa country wedding. This feature has passed 
away. ‘Now what is tobe a popular play? If ‘‘Round the 
lock” is a success, then we are going from bad to worse. 
With the ‘‘New Magdalen” served up tothe exclusives at 
the Fifth Avenue, and portrayals of the lowest city life on 
Eighth avenue to the populace, certainly our theaters, at 
least many of them, are not setting moral. lessons before 
either the refined or the commonplace of our population. 
Our idea is that dramatic exhibitions have, as a rule, be- 
come so entirely without any real standard, so thoroughly 
addressed to the eye and to the sensational emotions, that 
a new generation must be trained and brought back to ad- 
mire what is admirable in the mimic life on the stage. 
Again on the subject of theatres, with low prices, have 
we among us a community or population that agrees in 
sentiment sufficient to afford steady patronage to a theatre 
that addresses itself to popular taste? We know of none. 
New York with its 800,000 inhabitants, has thousands of 
different communities, still distinct, and will remain so, 
for two or three generations at least. The influence of 
naturalized citizens has brought all the peculiarities of 
European civilization, and though this polyglot people 
are within one corporation, it is a unit in nothing save in 
being robbed by high taxes, and oppressed by an extrava- 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ny 
The first number is a model of typographical neatness, and its contents 
are sufficiently varied and interesting to secure for the paper a cordial 
reception from that class of the public to whose taste it caters.—[New 
York Times. 
It is a handsome sheet of sixteen large pages, and is filled with a va- 
riety of very interesting reading.—[New York Sun. 


There is need for a new advocate to make the American people more in 
love with outdoor life, and Forest AND STREAM promises to do the work 
admirably. The varions departments are edited with knowledge and 
skill.—[New York Jounal of Commerce. 

The publication of a new sporting journal, Forest AND STREAM, is 
another evidence of the increasing love of our people for the sports of 
the field and athletic exercise. There is every evidence that good fortune 
awaits the new-comer. That this should be so is a source of congratula- 
tion.—[New York Express. 


The first number promises well, and its preposessing appearance is no 
slight confirmation of its claim to a high and manly tone in its conduct. 
—[Home Journal. 

It is tastefully arranged and handsomely printed, and seems to be wel 
adapted to persons of cultivated tastes.—[New York Tribune. 

Mr. Hallock is an enthusiastic sportsman, a good writer, and compe- 
tent to make a “‘sporting paper” fit for household reading.—[New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


We commend with special earnestness the claims of FoREST AND 
Referring to the other brother, he described him as hear- | STREA» to favorable attention—[The South. 
ing the singing and dancing and refusing to go inside, being 
‘*too stingy to get drunk; too cautious, too cold, too un- 


sympathetic to sin lasciviously. He was mean, stiff, and 


We may safely predict its success.—[New Orleans Home Journal. 


It is neat as to typography and varied and interesting as to contents. 
[Hartford Times. 
























































taste certainly there is no contiguity. 


men. In their way they were chivalrous, and respected help: 


of loving the old city. In this useful class of this popula- 
tion, Mitchell found his warmest patrons of the Olympic, 


Booth his most glorious benefits—and worshipped Forest, 


cause he was one of the “‘bhoys.” 


‘ 


play-house with popular prices. The very suggestion will 


a little more and have a select audience. We shall there- 
fore look upon the experiment with interest. If it ends in 


visitors good music, and let them from conversation and 
their own resources furnish intellectual excitement. 


novelists, readers, lecturers, and ‘‘bohemians;” in fact, this 
sort of material comes to our hospitable shores in quanti- 
ties only less in volume than the flood of immigrants that 
daily land at Castle Garden. The result is, that the mod- 
ern Babylon is now enjoying asort of healthy literary re- 
action—that comes to an overtaxed stomach when relieved 
of its surplus and pernicious food. Taking the men who 
have come among us in this strange exodus as a body, or 
in single specimens, we do not think them, with one 
or two exceptions, remarkable for any extraordinary tal- 
ents, their chief availibility for drawing audiences being 
in the popular taste for novelties. Not one of them now 
holding forth from the rostrum or lecture hall could main- 
tain himself for two consecutive years if a permanent resi- 
dent. We therefore suggest to our American lecturers, 
thrown out of work by these importations, that they im- 
mediately commence @ general removal of themselves to 
Great Britain to fill up the aching void which is really felt 
to be a relief in London, yet not wholly appreciated, be- 
cause the literary appetite is vitiated and requires @ con- 
stant supply of stimulants of some kind—good, if possi- 
ble, bad, if nothing else is at hand. ; 

Dickens was a success, his novels made him a real lion. 
To see the author was worth the “* price of admission,” for 
in his person centered the recollection of so many simple 
and kind-hearted characters, the recalling of which sheds a 
bright light over benighted human nature. But Dickens 
was as an actor only second to his great genius as an author, 
and hence we had a combination of the most rare qualities 
that ever centered in one person. ; 

Wilkie Collins, on the contrary, brings us a literary re- 
past, that is only peculiar for the intricacy of its plots; no 
remarkable literary ability, no humanity, cold, rude, but 
ever fascinating, as polished steel machinery is fascinat- 
ing. His manners are consistent with the developments of 
his mind. He is stiff, has no faculty for story telling, and 
no dramatic power as an elocutionist. So stand by contrast 
these extremes of modern English writers of fiction. Lon- 
don has yet to furnish us with a truly great lecturer—we 
have men by the dozens who are his superiors in this line— 
the isa fine example of what can be done by judicious ad- 
-vertising—a voice that is of the canting order, and mental 
training, that enables bim at every desired moment to 
assume the ‘‘ ministerial tones” which make Gough so 
dnvincible before suburban audiences. In viewing the field, 
we have reason to congratulate ourselves, nationally and in- 
gellectually on our home talent. It “scatters” terribly, 













gant and heartless municipal government. In dramatic 


We have no good natured working classes composed of 
prosperous young mechanics and jolly apprentices. Thirty 
years ago the ‘‘fire boys” and their companions ruled, but 
they did not possess any characteristics of cruelty and ruf- 
fianism that now distinguishes our impecunious young 


lessness, and had a code of fair play in their dealings with 


each other. From among them came many of our best 
citizens, some grew rich and all had the chivalrous idea 


and before his day, they supporged the old Bowery, when 
it was really a school of good acting—giving the elder 
not only because he was their favorite actor, but also be- 

We can see no material to steadily patronize a popular 
drive away hundreds of good people who can afford to pay 
keeping such monstrous productions as ‘‘Round the Clock” 


before the footlights, then it were better to have our great 
dramatic buildings turned into concert saloons, giving the 


London has poured upon us almost its entire force of 


proper, and was going to Heaven as a mummy,” and Mr. 
Beecher made himself as much like a mummy and walked 
as stiff as a ramrod across the stage on his road to Heaven, 
in the style of the prodigal’s brother. The assembled three 
thousand roared. 

For drawing an audience, detailing a story with most 
thrilling action, Mr. Beecher has no superior on the dram- 
tic stage. 





Hosprratity.— Half-way to Kuloa we 
stopped at a native hut. The men were absent and were 
working in the fields. A woman of fully forty, immensely 
stout, asare all native women at that age, welcomed us. 
She made us sit down while our servant unloaded our tired 
horses. After the customary questions of whence we came 
from and whither we were going, she asked if we were 
not hungry. On our replying that we were almost famish- 
ed, she called for her husband, who was in sight. He came 
very quickly. He wasa magnificent specimen of humanity 
and elegantly proportioned. Ina little out-house attached 
‘o the hut was a canoe made of palm wood. He picked it 
up as ifit was a feather, and carried it to his fish pond, 
which was within a stone’sthrow. The canoe was launched, 
a stroke or two of the paddle carried him into the middle 
of his pond, and throwing in his net he caught a dozen mul- 
lets. He selected two, the largest weighing three pounds 
fully, and threw back into the water the smaller fry. His 
wife then took the fish, wrapped them up nicely in the 
leaves of the Ti (Dracena terminatis) placed them in a hole 
in the ground lined with grass and herbs, and then baked 
them over red hot stones. A quarter of an hour afterwards 
the most delicious aroma exhaled from her extemporized 
oven. 
with the fish made a delicious meal. We wanted to pay 
the good woman, butshe refused to take ourmoney, At- 
ter saying good-by, we went on our journey, delighted 
with the kind hospitality we had received from these good 
people.—M. C. de Varigny, Tour du Monde. 
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Aew Publications. 
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[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of any omission in this resvect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired.) 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF Favorite Sones: Edited by Dr. 

Holland. Boston: George M. Smith & Co. 

As this rare book can only be had of agents, our friends should send 
their orders at once. These songs are of such a character as to recom- 
mend them to all readers, old us well as young. In this work may be 
found songs of home, of the heart, of life, of nature, by the wayside. 
These are no longer waifs on an uncertain sea, and liable to be lost or 
lost sight of, but are presented for future preservation and reference, in 
a for ore worthy of their real merit. Many of our first American 
poets ak through these pages, and their effusions are finely illus- 
strated by our best American artists. Published by Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co., N.Y. 


RomMAIn Katsris. Phila: Porter & Coates. 

This is an interesting story of rather a nautical style, often suggestive 
of Captain Marryatt, whom the author could have copied in a still closer 
manner with good effect. It is rather a free translation. intended for the 
special perusal of our American readers, and Mrs. Wright has made it 
quite a readable work. The adventures of Romian upon the coast of 
France, by sea and land, make the subject of this pleasing story. There 
is simplicity and naturalness about the narrative that much enhance its 
claims to our kind consideration.” Porter & Coates deserve much credit 
for the beautiful styie in which it is printed, the fine illustrations making 
it doubly attractive. 

a 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sy 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF Favorite Sone. Boston: G. M. 

Smith & Co. Tobe sold by subscription. A spiendid book and will 

find a ready sale. 

Work. By L. M. Alcott. 

We have received from the New England News Company this interest- 
ing work. Also, several others which will hereafter receive attention. 
Lapy GREEN Satin, and her Maid Rosette. From the 

French of the Baroness E. Martineau des Chesney. Porter & Coates. 








The beantiful engravings of birds in Avilude cost hundreds of dollars 
and the fine and instructive descriptions many weeks of labor. Every 
family ought to have it. For sale by all booksellers and dealers, or 
sent post paid on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Wer- 


cester, Mass. 
“An excellent addition to our home amusements."’— Christian Unwn 


We did not fancy poi, but eat the boiled taro, and’ 


The matter of the sample number is both appropriate and interesting. 
—[Brooklyn (E.D.) Times. 


It is a necessary publication, and we welcome its birth with open arms. 
It occupies its own position, intruding upon no pre-occupied ground, but 
it is an elevated position. To sportsmen of the gun and fishing-rod it wtll 
be invaluable.—[Brooklyn Review. 


Got up in a handsomef’manner, both as to presswork and arrangement 
of contents.—[Philadelphia Ledger. 

It is decidedly the most recherche thing of the kind ever issued in this 
country, and so far as we know is the peer of anything similar in Eng- 
land. All its departments show a practical and intellectual filling up 
which challenges general favor.—[Germantown Telegraph. 


Judging by the number before us we can unhesitatingly recommend the 
ForEsTt AND STREAM to all who take an interest in out-door recreation 
and physical culture. It will no doubt merit the patronage of our sport- 
ing gentlemen.—[Every Evening, (Wilmington, Delaware). 

The terms are very reasonable for such a large and necessarily expen- 
sive paper. We commend it to our sportsmen friends most heartily. We 
like the ring of its editorials, evidently written by the true lover of nature 
in its multiplied and beautiful forms.—[Niagara Falls Gazette. 


There is a standard of excellence and usefulness not yet attained by 
any sporting paper in the country, and ForEsT AND STREAM will find its 
success at the top of the ladder.—[New York Graphic. 

It covers ground not occupied by any other journal.—[Waterloo (New 
York) Observer. 


Sincerely hope it will live’long and prosper. It certainly deserves 
success.—Springfleid (Mass.) Union. 


Health, longevity, and happiness largely depend upon such open air 
pursuits, and a journal like this is the best means to effect the object.— 
Portland (Me.) Argus. 


oe 
WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY. 
—_——_—__—. 


T hope you will meet with entire success in your project. My days of 
active life in the field and forest have gone by, but I recall my experience 
with pleasure, and I feel that lowe my health ina good degree to early 
habits of free exercise in the open air in forests and along our streams. 
—([Horatio Seymour. 


There isa demand for just such a paper as this. It will give me very 
great pleasure, indeed, todo allI can tohelp your journal.—[Professor 
8. F. Baird, Smithsonian Institute. 


I have no doubt that Forest anp STREAM will have a large circulation. 
Consider me a subscriber.—[George A. Boardman, Naturalist. 


Such a journal, conducted upon the principles and with the spirit which 
you announce, will certainly find warm support.—[Rev. J. Clement 
French. 

I have no doubt you will make it a marked success.—[Hon. J. D. Caton. 


I wish you the best sort of success in your effort to make a journal of 
out-door sports such as a gentleman can read and write in.—[Charles D. 
Warner. 


I doubt not it will be a great success. It is wanted, and must be called 
for.—[Major John H. King, U.S.A. 


I have long wished just such a journal to receive into my family, that 
my boys may learn from a better. teacher than myself the best way in 
which to follow the sports that in years past have given me so much plea- 
sure.—[Henry W. Abbott, Boston. . 


Under your management it ought to be a success.—[W. H. Venning, 
Inspector Marine and Fisheries, Canada. 

You shall have all the aid and comfort Ican give you in your enter- 
prise.—[Com. L. A. Beardslee, Washington Navy Yard. 


I must congratulate you on the very attractive appearance of your 
paper. Keep it up to the standard you have marked out for it, and it will 
become an assured success.—[Rev. Charles F. Deems. 


Nothing but the exigencies of my roving life have prevented me from 
starting, or trying to start, just such a journal as yours. You shall have 
my hearty co-operation.—[Professor Elliott Cones, Smithsonian Institute. 

Your paper is just what we have long wanted, and will take well in the 
Southern States.—[Dr. R. P. Myers, Savannah, Ga. 


The editorial matter, the contributions, and the make-up and general 
appearance of the paper are just such as Fishrod and Nimrod admire. 
—([Genio C. Scott. 

IT am glad to hear of your literary enterprise. It will give me pleasure 
to put you, or any one else representing the Forest anD STREAM, in the 
way of getting information for your paper.—[Andrew H. Green, Comp- 
troller, and Central Park Com’r. 

“*T take the heartiest interest in Forest AND StREvM. I have always 
thought that an Americvn ‘‘ Land {and Water” was needed, and that 
many valuable observations are yearly lost, through the want of some 
such medium of communication between field-naturalists.".—Prof. G- 
Browne Goode, Middletown Unviersity . 

I wish the Forest AnD STREAM every success, and will be most happy 
tolend any assistance in my powerto make it so.—Hon. Robert B 








Don't let your children spend their money for trash, but let them 
Avilade. If the plet "i ie oom ons 


game of ude. tures and descriptions com game 
were in book form would cost many times the. pice of the 
ee pt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee,. Wor. 


“Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.”—Marper’s Weekly. 
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Hotels. 


Hliscellaneans Advertisements. 





St. John’s Hotel, 
PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been neue 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 





Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 


. L. TRUMAN, 
G. L. PEABopy, 


NEW YORK, 


t Proprietors. 





Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. E. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 





BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HOUSE, 
Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 





This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 








Sportsmen's Goods. 


BROOKLYN GUN EMPORIUM 
E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Falton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 


and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 


2" Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 
Cc. O. D. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forbe’s Patent ACME Club Skates, 









es 


_ =e 


eo 


The only reliable and really SetF-FAsTENING SKATE 
ever invented. 
Agents also, for Winslow’s Wood Top and LaprEs’ 
Skares, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 
Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 


AVILUDE. 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 





TOTEM. SNAP 








EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 
No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4 


China Grass Fish Lines, 


Nos. 1, 2 & 3 assorted, for sale by 
10-13 H,. A.MORRISON, 167 Frent 8t. 











CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


ADS, ANIMALS 


And Howls, 


‘Mocking. Bird Food, &c., 


55 CHATHAM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


3d door from N. William. 








0 
WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 

BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
ANTELOPE, 


AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI- 


MALS AND BIRDS. 
CHAS. REICHE. HEN#Y REICHE. 
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A Complete and Very Cheap Home, 


ONLY $5,000, 


10 Per Cent. Cash and the balance 


in Monthly Payments on 
long Mortgage. 


6 miles from New York in the beautiful village of 
Room, Lib- 
rary, &c., Mansard Slate Roof, filled in with Brick, 
Gas, Water, &c. A Commutation Ticket free for one 


Flushing. 8 Bed Rooms, Parlor, Dining 


year. Address, BOX 142, P. O. 


J. WALLACE, 


Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 


CIAL EYES, 


19 N. William Street, New York. 
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Brook "Trout, 


PAWN 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


(= Ponds laid out and instructions given. tf 





“g hursday Evenings. 


TT COU, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
EVERETT LITERARY 
‘At Dr. Dureya’s Church. 


Cor. CLAsson AVENUE & MONROE STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 
Opening Thursday Evening, Oct. 16, 
WITH A GRAND CONCERT BY 


THE CAMILLA URSO TROUPE, 


Consisting of the following eminent artists: 


Mme. CAMILLA URSO, Violinist, 
Miss EDITH ABEL. Soprano, 
Mr. TOM KARL, Tenor, 
Mr. J. R. THOMAS, 


AS, Baritone, 
Mons. AUGUSTE SAURET, Pianist 





0 
Tuurspay EventnG, OcTOBER 30, 
LEC1 ORE BY 
Mons. P. B. DuC#arn10, 





Subject:—‘* 1 he Land of the Midnight Sun.’ 
-———0 





Tuurspay Eveninc, NovEMBER 13, 
5 LECTURE BY 
Rev. Geo. H. Herworrts, 


Subject;—“ The fight between Good and vil.” 
——0 





‘THursDAY EvENING, NOVEMBER 27, 
LECTURE BY 


BretE Harte, 
Subject:—“Some Bad People.” 
—— 





Taurspay EventInG, DECEMBER 11, 
LECTURE BY 
Hon. WENDELL PHIL«IPs, 


Subject: —‘‘Street Life in Hurope.” 


ee (YH 
Tickets,for the entire couree, (including reserved 


) $3. 
Tickets for the concert, (including reserved 1 
For sale, after September 25, = Gadorhill's ‘Bree 
8 


cor. and Greene Avenues; Jones’ 
cor. Classon Ave. and Fulton st., Cutt’ 
cor. St. James Place and Fulton Street: 
’s, Fulton St. opposite Flatbush Ave. 


BF 





AND YOUNG FISH FOR 


ASSOCIATION, 


Clothing and Sumishing Goods. 


FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 


. atinebilenjanisnas 
Formerly with J. WEIDENFELD, 748 Broadway. 
10-62 














ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


{CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Oo 


FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
_ CUFFS TO ORDER, 


—-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 








Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety. 
8-20 





or Sale. 


| Real Estate. 


For SALE.—Twenty-six full lots on Macon and Mc 
Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn. The 
plot or any part, on terms to suit. 
Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
.line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad, the plot 
or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. Apply to 
CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Or to C. HALLOCK, office of Forest anp STREAM. 


Yachts for Sale. 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. 


Address, P. O. BOX 142, N. Y. 


Road Stock. 


Three fine young horses, best stock, fast. Will be 
sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising 
Address BOX 142, P. O. 


~ Clumber Spaniels For Sale. 


A brace of pups, bred from the same strain in use 
in the Royal Kennel, crossed occasionally with the 
best strains in England, such as Lord Paget’s, Col. 
Challoner’s, Mr. Holford’s, &c. Address, 

WILLIAM BURNS, 
12-14 Mr. Sheldon Stephen’s Farm, Montreal. 




















Bliscellaneous Advertisements. 





IVES & ALLEN, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 
STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &c. 
Also, a class of wrought iron work known as 


Medieval Iron Work, 


FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e., &e. 
Entrance Gates for Parks and Residences 
A SPECIALTY. 


CARTHERY'S DOG SOAP 


Will destroy Fleas, cleanse the skin and 
scurf and smells, making the coat fine and glossy, 
without giving cold or doing the least harm to the ani- 
mal, and safely cure the mange. 

C. CARTHERY, 12 Dalston Rise, Hackney, London. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Agent, 
8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N. Y. 


GAIL BORDEN’S 
Canned Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk, 


BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


e ly useful for making Soup, 

enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, oe Stews, etc. 

Buillon may be made in a minute’s by mingling 

ean * rm wu ae wt cipal Grocers 
are for sale at in 

and Druggists. 12-38 








Publications. 
THE NOVEMBER 


GALAXY. 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


—1 st.— 


A NEW SERIAL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, aut- 
hor of “‘A Fair Saxon,” begins in this Number, called 


Linley Rochford. 


—2d.— 
SECRETARY WELLES continues his articles on 


Mr. Lineoln & Mr.Seward 
—3d.— 


The Stage as it Was 


IS CONTINUED. 


—4th.— 


Articles by RICHARD GRANT WHITE, DE 
FOREST, REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, JUNIUS 
HENRI BROWNE, HENRY JAMES, Jr., which 
appear in the NOVEMBER GALAXY, combine to 
make it a very brilliant number. 


*“‘A Model Periodical; a credit to American 
periodical literature.” — Philadephia Press. 





Price 35 Cents Per Number, 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $4 PER YEAR. 


SHELDON & CO., 


No. 677 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE NASHVILLE 
DAILy AND WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN BANNER, 


PUBLISHED AT THE CAPITAL AND CHIEF Com- 
MERCIAL CENTRE OF TENNESSE. 








30: 


Is the oldest established paper in the State, and 
nro the largest circulation of any daily and weekly 
south of the Ohio, outside of Louisville and New Or- 
leans. Circulates daily on six lines of railroads enter- 
ing the City, and in every Town, Village and Hamlet in 
the State and north Georgia and Alabama and southern 
Kentucky. i 

Sample copies sent free on demand. 














20% 
Best Advertising Medium in 
its Section. 
20: 
Address ROBERTS & PURVIS, 
2t NSAHVILLE, TENN. 





JOSEPH H. BATTEY, 


245 Broadway, N. Y. 
Naturalist, Taxidermist, 


DEALER IN 
Objects in Natural History. 
; ee ae 
ANIMALS, DEER’S HEADS, 
BIRDS, REPTILES, 
FISH, &c. &e., 
MOUNTED IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
‘tenssilildlaisslins 


N. B.—Birds, (mounted or in skins,) and their Eggs 
for Collectors and Scientific Institations, a specialty. 


eH) 





Artificial Eyes by the pair or hun- 
dred pair. A liberal discount 
to large orders and 
the Trade. 


(pea 
LESSONS GIVEN IN TAXIDERMY. 


Printing, 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 











Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 
s 10 ie 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


DEVOTED To FIELD AND AQUATIC SPORTS, PRACTICAL 
NaTuRaL History, Fish CuLturz, THE PRorec- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WoMEN oF a HEALTHY 
INTEREST IN OuT-Door RECREATION AND STUDY: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance 

A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards. — person sending us two subscriptions 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 
‘ Fisnine Tourist,” postave free. 

Advertising Rates. 

In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
ines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over six 
months, 30 per cent. 











The object of this journal will be to studiously pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreation, and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forrest anp STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, whict if made available to each 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical cuiture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and as anation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog's 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when itisin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting 1n various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 

giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
“sport” by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shah devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and.as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department .is 
the well-known “‘Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
glies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
un the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
latest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepared to print a dive paper and 
a aseful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur- 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con- 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fally attained by any sporting , journals 
4n this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
"This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 

of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 
journals for years. 

Mr. Susson A. ATKrNson, connected with tie 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has chafge of the 
uciness affairs of the Company. 

Cuaries Hattoox, Managing Editor. 


; FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sportsmen's Goods 


GUNS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


0: 


Smith & Squires, 
23 Broadway and 50 & 52 Chatham St. 


IMPORTERS OF MUZZLE AND BREECH-LOADING 


GUNS 


OF ALL GRADES, 


AIR AND DART GUNS AND CAP RIFLES. 

We have a good line of W. & C. Scott & Son’s 
Westley Richard’s, W. W. Greener’s, J. Hollis & Son’s 
and other makers. We send a genuine Westley Rich- 
ard’s Muzzle-Loader, with Hawksley Flask, Pouch and 
Cleaning Rod, nicely packed for shipping, at $75.00. 


20° 

















ALL GUNS WARRANTED, AND CAN BE EX- 


AMINED BEFORE PAYMENT. 
:0:—— 
SEND For Price List. 








W. & C. Scott & Son's Illustrated Book on 
Breech Loaders sent on receipt of 5e. 
4-13. 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 
and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 


Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher's lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
w, JO Chatham St., New York. 
ALBERT C. KUCK. 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. NEW YORK. 





IMPORTER OF 


Needles: & tish-tooks, 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINDs oF 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


preocl Loading Dougy,, 








OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 1038 DUANE ST.. 


NEW YORK. 
0 


Agents for ‘he United States Arms Comnany’s 
Repeating Pistols, 


“Brooklyn Daily Argus,” 
—AN— 
INDEPENDENT DAILY NEWSPAPER, 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEWS. 


Political Doings, : 
Religious Intelligence, 
Literary Criticisms, 
Humorous Jottings 
AND COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. 


FOUR EDITIONS EVERY AFTERNOON. 
10— —PRICE TWO CENTS.— 


LANDSCAPE, ORNAMENTAL 
DECORATIVE 


Garden Improvements, 


RECONSTRUCTION OF 


Oldand New Grounds, Cemeteries, 
Parks and Gardens, 
Fences, &e. 


By L. WYMAN, Agriculturist. 


Plans furnished, and advice given upon any of the 
above subjects, upon reasonablé terms. 

Letters addressed to him at Arlington, Mass., or care 
of Hovey & Co., 58 N. Market Seen Boston, Mass., 
or office of Forest anD STREAM, receive prompt 
attention. 10— 




















= 
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~ REMINGTON 


prertne, Hunting and Target 
reech-Loading 
nti aati daaceat:  ® 
Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Badge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
| teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON, 

“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 


kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 


Sportsmen's Goads. 











| ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From NV. Y. 7imes, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 
The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 


June 21, 1873. 





Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing ali the most desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable improvements peculiar only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
281 and 283 Broadway, Ni. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 





48 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


MMING TACKLE 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 

TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 

Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gzt. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Sraided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


——:0: — 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 
——:0:— 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 


4-29 Eyed Needles. 


American Institute Fair 
NOW OPEN. 


2d and 8d AVENUES, bet. 68d and 64th STREETS 








:0:-———= 

CROWDED DAY AND EVENING 

with select and fashionable andiences. 
UNEQUALED ATTRACTIONS. 

Interesting Manufacturing Processes. 

MACHINERY IN MOTION. 
Amusement and instruction combined. 
NEW GAS ENGINE. 

Complete Manufactory of 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SHOES. 

Upwards of 100 pairs of Corsets made daily by 
THE WONDERFUL CORSET LOOM. 

Envelope Making. 
NOVEL KNITTING MACHINES. 
Brush Making. Steel Forging. 

HEEL MAKING MACHINERY. 
Vacuum Pumps. Wood Machinery. Scores of other 

NEW AND INTERESTING NOVLTIES. 


Never before exhibited, 
SUPERB CONCERTS 
by Keating’s Orchestra, Afternoon and Evening. 
A GENUINE BROOK TROUT : 
Presented by R. G. ALLERTON, Esq,, weighin; 
EIGHT AND ONE HALF POUNDS. 


MISS JULIA_GRIFFIN, 
THE YOUNG SCULPTOR, 
WILL MODEL FROM LIFE. 


Afternoon & Evening.—Open. from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
10-14 Admission, 50 cents. Children, 25 cents. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 


No. 48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Ivory Turning. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements. 



























‘** Absolutely the best protection inst fire.” Send 
for “Its Record.” . -” 


F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 
























Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. - 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 





— soothes and og more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Dru h 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it r celsts 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Futton Sr., N. Y 





For Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST. 
0: 
Great Southern Freight ana Passenger Line, C 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic onl Gulf Coot 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
IVINGSTON, THURSDAY. 
. LIVINGSTON, THU AY, Oct 
Pier 43 North River, at 3 P. M. Re ae 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
SAN JACINTO, SATURDAY, N 
43, North River, at 3 P. M. Tera ere 
WILLIAM R. GAREIOR, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
HUNTSVILLE, SATURDAY, November 1 } 
13, North River, at 3 P. M. writ ssid eae aoa } 











R. LOWDEN, Agent, No. 98 West . 
VIRGO, TUESDAY, Ravenhes 4, from Pier a ast 
River, at 3 P. M., : 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
No. 62 South Street. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Cpe aeeaee <a to all points. 

‘hrough rates and bills of lading i i 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line, a een 
Cc. D. OWENS, | GEORGE YONGE, 

Agent A. G. & G. RR., Agent C. RR., 
No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway. 










H. W. COLLENDER, | 


SuccEssor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 




























MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LUIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
738 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


Turners & Dealers 


in Ivory, 
-114 East 14th St., N.Y, 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Baiis and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
of Tvory Goods. 4-56 


RRUG & COS 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 
A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


SoLe AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 


To be had of all family grocers. 
NATIONAL AMATEUR 


Gymnastic and Athletic 
TOURNAMENT. q 


ACADEMY oF Music, Saturpay Ev’e Nov. 8. 
Music by Dodworth’s fall Orchestra. Entries close 7 
Oct. 25. ickets for sale at headq: : } 
Twenty-eighth Street; S. Strasburger’s, No. 3 Maiden 

he ae Wm. E> Van W SoS oe : 

. G. Sands’ eee ..) No. Union . 
Prof. Wm. ‘Wood, cong Men's Cristian Association: = 
New York Turnverein, Fourth Street. 





F. GROTE. 





aes ee 


10 62 


























